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“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 
NAILS DRIVEN IN 1903.—No. Il. 
IDAHO, 


Act or Marcu 1!, 1903.—Sec. 9. It shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons, company or corporation, or the agent or em- 
ployee of such company or corporation, to sell, offer or expose for 
sale or have in his, its or their possession for the purpose of sell- 
ing or offering for sale, any species of fish protected by this act, 
or any part of a carcass of any of the animals mentioned in this 
act at any time of the year. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

AmonG the many possessions in which Americans 
take a peculiar and just pride is the Yellowstone Park. 
Nowhere in the world, so far as known, is there any 
combination of natural beauties and of natural wonders 
so marvelous as to equal this. Niagara is stupendous; 
the Grand Cafion of Colorado awe-inspiring in its 
vastness; geysers and hot springs in various portions 
of the world are mysterious and wonderful. But here, 
in the Yellowstone Park, we have a combination of 
prairie and mountain, lake and rock peak, abysmal 
cafion and volcanic spring, which makes the region 
literally one of the wonders of the world. 

The wisdom of the National Government in setting 
apart this region as a National pleasuring ground has 
been vindicated a thousand times. Nor was argument 
ever needed to support this wisdom. At the same 
time, it is astonishing to see how few Americans know 
what the Park contains, and it is perhaps not too much 
to say that—except among the residents of the States 
which border on this reservation—the Yellowstone 
National Park is better known in Europe than it is in 
America. This should not be so. 

The recent visit to the Park of President Roosevelt, 
and that charming writer, Mr. John Burroughs, calls 
renewed attention to the reservation. The time for 
their trip was wisely chosen, for, as the readers of 
ForEsT AND STREAM know, the wild things of the Park 
can be seen to better advantage during the winter than 
during any other season of the year. 

The visit of these eminent gentlemen to the Park was 
a source of the greatest pleasure to them. It is not 
given to many lovers of nature to be able to rub 
shoulders with elk and antelope, and mule deer, and 
buffalo and mountain sheep. Usually the views had 
of these animals are too fleeting. 

A visit to the Yellowstone National Park is an ap- 
proach to nature, and if he who visits it is so situated 
that he can leave the beaten track of tourists and 
wander off by himself among the green timber on the 
side of some towering mountain, he finds himself in 
actual contact with nature. 

It is but little more than thirty years since the bill 
creating the Yellowstone National Park passed Con- 
gress, and yet to the generation that is now growing 
up we venture to say that the history of this bill is 
largely unknown. 

The first discovery of the Yellowstone Park region 
was made by. John Coulter, one of the party of Lewis 
and Clark, who, toward the close of their expedition 
returned again to the mountains; but the story that he 
brought back to the little village of St. Louis was dis- 
credited by all who heard it except his old commander, 
Capt. Clark. “Coulter’s Hell” became a by-word, and 
Coulter was regarded as one of the most picturesque 
liars of the early part of the nineteenth cérituty. It 
was not until 1869 that a party of travelers from Mon- 
tana visited the region of the Park, where they saw 
such wonders that when they returned to the settle- 
ments they dared not tell of them publicly, lest their 
reputation for truthfulness should be forever destroyed. 
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In the year 1870, a party of leading citizens of Mon- 
tana, among whom were N. P. Langford, Gen. D. H. 
Washburn, Samuel T. Hauser and Cornelius Hedges, 
started for the Park and saw far more than had been 
seen by any one who had previously been there. On 
his return Mr. Langford wrote a stirring account of 
the region, which was published by Dr. J. G. Holland, 
then editor of Scribner’s Magazine. While this party 
was on the ground, in what is now the National Park, 
Mr. Hedges suggested “that there ought to be no 
private ownership of any portion of that region, but 
that the whole of it ought to be set aside as a great 
National Park.” 

On the lecture platform and in the press Mr. N. P. 
Langford urged this action by Congress, and Mr. 
Hedges also wrote freely on the subject. The matter 
was taken up by the Hon. W. H. Claggett, delegate 
from the Territory of Montana, who, in consultation 
with Mr. Langford, drew the bill, which afterward 
passed Congress, setting aside the Park as a National 
pleasure ground. 

In the hurly burly of the American life of to-day 
events of momentous importance follow each other in 
such quick succession that they no longer make any 
adequate impression on our minds, and it is gratifying 
to see that recently public acknowledgment has again 
been made of the important services of Mr. Lang- 
ford in securing for the American people what is one 
of their most precious possessions. To him more 
than to any man alive we owe this possession. 

In the dozen years that followed the setting aside 
of this reservation, there have been many attempts by 
private persons and corporations to use this public 
property for private gain. Railroad people, hotel peo- 
ple, lumbermen and men of many other trades have 
striven to make money for themselves out of what be- 
longed to the people as a whole. In the defense of 
the Yellowstone Park, the Forest Anp StreEAm, for 
more than twenty years, has done its share. And to- 
day the rights of that reservation are so firmly estab- 
lished as to be in little danger. 


——= 


CITIZEN AND SPORTSMAN. 


THE terms good sportsman and good citizen are 
interchangeable. Not every good citizen is a good 
sportsman, but every good sportsman is a good citi- 
zen, and his conduct in the field, as out of it, may be 
judged by the civil standard not less than by that of 
sport. In estimating the character of the actions of 
those who go afield, we are prone to give undue prom- 
inence to the quality of sportsmanship and too little 
to that of citizenship. The first is largely conventional, 
the second is very real. 

Consider. for an example, the meadowlark episode 
in which Rector Craig of Omaha is concerned, apply- 
ing to it the principle that one who goes shooting 
should be a good sportsman—which is to say a good 
citizen. Having been wont to kill meadowlarks in 
the gentle springtime in Virginia, Mr. Craig took a 
notion the other day that he would like to renew the 
sport with the birds in Nebraska. Now it would have 
been the part of good citizenship, as a preliminary to 
April gun practice on meadowlarks in Nebraska, to 
have consulted the Game Laws in Brief, or, not hav- 
ing that useful little manual at hand, to have taken 
counsel of some member of the parish who was wise 
in such matters, and to have learned whether under the 
game law meadowlarks were legitimate quests. This 
was the plain, simple precaution called for by ordinary 
everyday practical common sense. And common sense 
is an important factor in good citizenship, which is to 
say good sportsmanship. 

Having neglected to exercise a rational prudence in 
determining the lawfulness of meadowlark shooting, 
Mr. Craig found himself in the extremely unpleasant 
predicament of being under arrest for violation of the 
game laws. This was a situation further to test one’s 
good citizenship. A good citizen will recognize his 
individual amenability to the laws of the land. He will 
be governed by an intent to observe the law; and when 
he discovers that through ignorance he has violated 
it, he will, though it may be with sore chagrin and 
possibly some seeret tesentment of the unpalatable 


dose, take his medicine like a man. He will not rant 
and roar that he is a peculiar person above and be- 
yond the law. He will not give out loud proclama- 
tion that his arrest and punishment were outrages on 
an innocent because ignorant lawbreaker. He will not 
bluster a determined purpose to fight the law to the 
last ditch, and to make it hot for the minions of the 
law who have had the audacity to treat him as if he 
were a common person over whom the law had con- 
trol. 

Such talk on the part of individuals brought to book 
for game law infractions is by no means uncommon. 
The Omaha rector is only a new illustration of a type 
we have always with us. There was the former Con- 
necticut Adjutant-General, who conceived that his ad- 
jutant-generalship relieved him from the application 
of the Maine law forbidding the taking of fawns; and 
there was the Brooklyn Doctor of Divinity, who fancied 
that his exalted position in the community gave him 
license to kill Connecticut quail in ‘close time. These 
people are familiar. ‘Their talk is cheap. It avails 
them nothing. In the end they pay their fines, just as 
do other offenders caught in the act. The only profit of 
their boisterous contumaciousness is in the wider pub- 
licity their cases acquire, and the more emphatic and 
instructive the public lesson taught—the lesson that 
the game laws are made for all alike and all alike are 
subject to them and must obey them or pay the penalty; 
and that obligations of good citizenship are as binding 
in the field as out of it. 


INHOSPITABLE ARKANSAS. 

TuereE has long been friction between the resident and 
the non-resident on Arkansas hunting grounds. Clubs 
made up largely of Memphis and St. Louis memberships 
have acquired extensive tracts in Arkansas, either buying 
the land outright or leasing the hunting rights, and have 
constituted preserves from which the native hunter was 
excluded. The Arkansan has retaliated by imposing a 
hunting tax upon the visitors; but this has not been suffi- 
cient to remove the ill feeling between the two classes. 
Now Arkansas has resorted to the heroic measure of for- 
bidding any hunting by a non-resident. The new law, 
which has just been signed by Gov. Davis, provides that 
“it shall be unlawful for any person who is a non-resident 
of the State of Arkansas to shoot, hunt, fish or trap at 
any season of the year.” 

A number of well-known Arkansas sportsmen, among 
them J. M. Rose, Esq., of Little Rock, vainly endeavored 
to settle the matter by excepting the clubs from the 
operation of the non-resident law, and making it apply 
only to the pot-htihter. Just at the critical moment a 
certain non-resident appeared on the scene and unwisely 
tried to bully the Legislature, and thus undid the work 
of the mediators; and at about the same time two Mem- 
phis men made an eviction of a large party of Forest City 
hunters from Mud Lake, claiming that they owned the 
lzke, when in fact it was a meandered lake and they 
owned only to the bank. These two things were the im- 
mediate irritants which caused the bill to be adopted. 

This is a severe blow to the non-resident members of 
Arkansas clubs who have investments in club houses and 
outfits. It is sincerely to be regretted that a compro- 
mise could not have been effected. As matters stand now, 
the non-resident will be kept out, at least until the next 
session of the Legislature which will meet in 1905. 








Paul B. Du Chaillu, the well-known explorer and 
author, died in St. Petersburg on April 30. Born in New 
Orleans in 1838, Du Chaillu went in early life to Africa, 
where his father held an American consular appointment 
in the Gaboon. In 1855, in the course of an exploration 
of 8,000 miles in the wilds of Africa, he discovered the 
gorilla, his account of which was at first received with 
incredulity by the scientific world, though subsequently 
substantiated by the discoveries of other travelers. He 
was the author of “Exploration and Adventure in Equa- 
torial Africa,’ and other works on Africa; “The Land 
of the Midnight Sun,” “The Viking Age,” and other 
works. He was an indefatigable traveler, and at thé time 
of his death was pursuing a long-planned study of Rus- 
sia. Paul Du Chaillu was a_ most entertaining com- 
panion, and his was a personality that won and held 
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A Reminiscence of Buffalo Days. ° 


Ir was twenty-four years ago that Billy Jackson and I 
had the following adventure. It was during the days 
when, as Alex. Bodkin, then United States Marshal, said: 
“It was impossible to impanel a jury in Montana that 
would convict a man of trading whisky to an Indian,” 
those days when you could travel all the way from_the 
Missouri to the Yellowstone River and not find a single 
bona-fide settler; but, scattered over the country from 
forty to sixty miles apart, were trading posts. Great 
Falls, Lewistown or Billings were not thought of as yet; 
nor had the iron horse of the Northern Pacific, much less 
the Great Northern, yet made his entry into Montana. 
Immense herds of buffalo grazed where large and pros- 
perous herds of cattle and sheep now range, and thous- 
ands of happy homes grace the valleys and river bottoms. 
Then the red man and Indian trader reigned supreme, 
the buffalo being the lodestone which attracted both, and 
the poor animals were ruthlessly slaughtered for the 
“almighty dollar,” which was surely gathered by the 
merchants at Fort Benton and on the Yellowstone, at 
both of which points, supplied by river navigation, were 
established mercantile firms who carried immense stocks 
of goods which were sold to both Indians and traders— 
outfitting points for all. 

It was one of Montana’s typical falls; all the month 
of November it was dry and cold, but no snow, and the 
ground was as dry and hard as a bone; the bright sun 
would often raise the temperature to as high as 50 de- 
grees during the middle of the day 

Billy Jackson, the interpreter, and myself were told to 
take a four horse team and find White Calf’s camp some- 
where on the Musselshell River. We were in the employ 
of Joe Hamilton and “Pike” Landuskey, at old “Lucky 
Fort” trading post on Flat Willow. 

We loaded up with an assortment of goods such as 
Billy thought was proper for such a trip, mostly groceries 
and dry goods; “fire water” being absolutely barred by 
Joe’s orders. 

One cold frosty morning we struck out, myself on the 
“hurricane deck” of a “cayuse,” and Billy handling the 
“ribbons.” The second night out we camped on the 
Musselshell about two miles below Johnny Harr’s trading 
post. He had been outfitted by Hoskins & McGurl, of 
Baker’s Battle Ground or Huntley’s Ferry, as it was 
sometimes called. Not wishing to let Harr know that we 
were operating in his “sphere of influence,” we “rolled” 
at daylight the next morning down the river, as we 
could plainiy see by a large fresh travois trail that 
the camp had gone that way. As the road was fine we 
bowled along at a good rate until, about 3 P. M., we 
rounded a bend and came upon the camp we were hunt- 
ing for. 

Billy engaged the first Indian we met in Piegan, and 
he at once conducted us to Little Plume’s lodge, where 
we soon had the strings off the horses and they were 
taken by an Indian boy out to the herd, and we were 
soon comfortably seated in the lodge enjoying a smoke 
and the warmth of the lodge fire. 

Little Plume was and is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
Indian I ever met, and Joe Kipp says he is the most re- 
markable one he ever knew, and that is saying a great deal. 
It is said, and I believe truly, that he has never taken a 
drink of intoxicating liquor. Anyhow, at that time he 
was a man of about thirty years of age, and as fine a 
specimen of physical manhood as one could wish to look 
at, with a handsome, bright and intelligent face; a 
natural leader, though one that would be more likely to 
lead in the direction of peace and civilization than in 
rapine and war. His looks did not belie him, as it is 
stated he is now one of the most prosperous Indians to- 
day on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. He will cer- 
tainly carry my best wishes to his grave, for I have a 
lurking suspicion that but for his prompt action and 
friendship, I might not now be writing this story. 

We had not been long in the lodge before I discovered 
that one of Little Plume’s children, a boy, was seriously 
sick with a bad cold on the lungs, with danger of pneu- 
monia ahead. In our grub outfit were a few pounds of 
onions. I went out to the wagon and got some of these, 
and a frying pan and some sugar, and brought them 
into the lodge and proceeded to cut the onions in the 
frying pan. That done I covered them liberally with 
brown sugar and put the whole on the lodge fire and 
spent about an hour cooking the mess, putting in occa- 
sionally a little water. When I was done I had about 
three pints of rich brown onion syrup. I then got Billy 
to explain to Little Plume that I was a medicine man, 
and that my medicine was all ready for that boy, and 
that if he did not take it it might be all off with his 
heir. I sat up all night with that kid and doped him 
with onion syrup, with the result that in the morning 
his cold was broke. Little Plume and his wife, with true 
Indian stoicism, said nothing. 





That day we drove a pretty good trade until well after 
noon, when I took a nap, only to be awakened by Billy 
about 4 o’clock and informed that there was whisky in 
the camp and that he had not as yet found out where it 
came from. We went out together to investigate. There 
was no question as to the presence of liquor, and in 
abundance, too. 

It was plainly evident to me that in a short time the 
entire camp would be helplessly drunk, as indeed they 
were. Men and women were crying in loud excited tones 
to one another; hides, robes and furs were being un- 
earthed from the recesses of lodges, and were piled out- 
side in heaps, ready for the women to pack them to the 
trader. This looked mighty blue for us: groceries and 
dry goods were at a discount when fire water was in 
sight. We might just as well pack up our outfit and 
“silently steal away” unless this business was stopped. 
1 went into the lodge and soon came out with my Win- 
chester over my arm, ahd told Billy that I would be back 
in an hour or two, that I was going to see who the 
trading party consisted of, and whether it would be ad- 
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visable for us to pull out for another camp or for home. 
Billy only said, looking at me: 

“Leave that gun here, you don’t want that.” . 

“What? For four years I have not traveled a half 
mile without my rifle and I don’t think I'll begin urider 
the present circumstances to travel without it,” I replied, 
as I started. 

“Better leave it,” he called after me, but I went on; 
ignoring his advice. 

The camp consisted of about 150 lodges—perhaps 750 
men, women and children. As I picked my way through 
the small fallen cottonwood trees which had been cut 
down by the women for the ponies to gnaw from, I ob- 
served that the ground all about the camp was thickly 
strewn with broken frozen green branches of the fallen 
cottonwoods, an inch or two in diameter and from six 
inches to three feet in length. 

As I went up a rise out of the timber where the camp 
was located on to a prairie bench, I had a good view of 
the whole camp, which made a slight bend in shape like 
a crescent, while at the lower end I could see for perhaps 
a mile across a long prairie on a level or a trifle lower 
than where I stood. This prairie was literally alive with 
moving beings; coming and going, running and walking, 
gesticulating and yelling. While I was observing the 
scene on the prairie below, my attention was drawn to a 
dispute that had just arisen about fifty yards from me 
among the lodges between a man and, I presume, his 
wife, about taking some robes to the whisky trader. She, 
apparently, with woman’s natural economy in trade or 
barter, wanted to take only certain skins, while her lord 
insisted on taking the whole pile. The dispute waxed 
warm, when a neighbor lady intervened in behalf of the 
wisdom of her sex; when Lo, insulted at this slight put 
upon his authority, deliberately knocked the intervener 
down. At this three or four more ladies interfered in 
behalf of their friend, one of them picking up a frozen 
cottonwood limb and cracking him over the head. In 
a moment the air was dark with frozen cottonwood clubs, 
which were breaking like icicles over Blackfeet heads. 
The men, who until the first blow was struck, were 
amused spectators, were at once active participants in the 
melee, when suddenly a diversion was caused by the ap- 
pearance of an old man, who went among them and 
roundly scored them for their foolishness in taking up 
valuable time in such silly quarreling over such a trivial 
matter, when such a glorious good time was ahead for 
all. The Indian is a true communist. 

Looking shame-faced the woman who had started the 
row shouldered the large bundle, and with her lord 
proudly bringing up the rear with his battered head, 
headed down the river, and so did I. 

Two caravans were moving across the prairie, one 
loaded with hides and furs, and the other with gallon 
kegs and bottles and their contents. 

I had seen many drunken Indians before, and although 
I realized that as a rule he is really more harmless than 
a drunken white man, I was not anxious to mix with 
them, so I made a trail of my own about thirty yards 
to the left ofthe returning column. I had traveled about 
two-thirds of the distance across the prairie when I could 
see both columns appearing from and disappearing into 
a dense thicket of willows and cottonwoods, which lined 
a creek coming in from the north which cut off the 
prairie bench on which we were traveling, the bench be- 
ing about twenty feet above the creek bottom. About 
the time I observed this, Billy’s advice came home to me 
about the rifle; a young Indian, espying me with the gun 
ever my arm, took it as an insult, I suppose, and the 
long-endured wrongs of his race working on his mind, 
assisted, no doubt, by the contents of his bottles, one of 
which he carried in each hand by the neck, and perhaps 
the noble spirit of the martyr coming over him, placed 
both hands to his breast and tearing open his shirt ex- 
posed his manly breast, and, striking a tragic attitude, 
dramatically defied me to shoot, bravely referring to me 
as a “cowardly white dog.” With a friendly nod and a 
smile of forbearance I passed on. Had I only turned off 
to the north away from them a few hundred yards, and 
cached the gun or emptied the magazine and thrown it 
away, I would have saved myself about the greatest scare 
I ever had. But I was yet to learn another trait of In- 
dian character, and that was that it was an established 
rule when the camp was on a spree for all hands to lay 
aside all firearms, a rule which could with profit be imi- 
tated by whites. But, although I had been more or less 
among Indians from Fort Pierre to Fort Benton for 
six years, this was my first experience where the whole 
camp was on a spree. But I passed on and soon forgot 
about my dramatic friend. 





About a hundred yards to the north of the point where 
the trail disappeared down the prairie embankment into 
the willows, and about thirty from the creek, stood a 
cabin which I knew belonged to Eaton. Nearby was a 
pile of logs for firewood; I could see a fire near the 
woodpile, also a wagon with a sheet stretched over thie 
bows and two white men. I made for the cabin to see 
who it was. As I neared the camp I recognized both 
Eaton and Dunn. I called to them, asking who was do- 
ing the trading; they answered, inviting me to their camp, 
and told me it was Nigger Andy, and named three white 
men, all of whom have since met with violent deaths. 

I was standing debating whether to go down to the 
whisky trader’s camp at once or go over to Eaton’s camp 
and have a chat with him and Dunn and get the latest 
news from the Yellowstone, whence I knew they had just 
come, when a party of particularly noisy young Indians 
appeared coming up the bank of the creek; they were 
about fifty feet from me. One of them observing. me 
called to me; I responded pleasantly and started for 
Eaton’s camp, but the jolly crowd would not have it that 
way, and started after me. Now, for the first time, I 
wished I had left that gun as Billy advised. They all 
came at me with yells of displeasure, but I did not believe 
they intended to do me any harm, so I faced about to see 
what they wanted. One of them was about ten feet 
ahead of the others; as he closed in on me he grabbed 
for my head, which I threw back, with the result that 
he caught the brim of my hat (it was a new one, too), 
and, stumbling as he grabbed it, his whole weight came 
on my head and nearly knocked me off my feet. In an 
instant my hat brim formed a collar around my neck and 
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blood was running down my face. I jumped away from 
him, but the others were upon me. Mad with pain, dis- 
cretion was thrown to the winds. In an instant I had 
felled one of them, using the barrel of the rifle as a club; 
I made a pass at a second one and he was hors de combat. 
By this time the crowd had increased until I felt it was 
necessary to use other measures, so I pumped a cartridge 
into the chamber and brought the rifle to my shoulder, 
warning all to keep back. I gave one swift glance at 
Eaton’s camp and saw both he and Dunn were still near 
their fire; I cried to them to unlock the cabin door and I 
would make a run for it and get inside, where I knew 
I would be safe for a time, anyhow. 

In the meantime I kept walking backwards and facing 
an increasing number of foes in a circle, which was 
momentarily being reinforced from all directions, and I 
plainly saw that in a few minutes I would be outflanked 
and my retreat cut off. As quick as a flash I turned and 
made a run for the cabin door, only to find on my arrival 
that it was locked with a large padlock. Before I could 
turn or seek the protection of Eaton’s camp, the mob was 
upon me. 





What occurred during the next minute or two is yet iv 
my mind more like a dream than anything else. «It 
sounded to my ears as though a hundred angry, revenge- 
ful voices were talking at once. I was conscious that a 
number of other hands than my own were on that rifle, 
and that it was full cocked. With a cartridge in the 
chamber, it might be discharged any instant. Oh, the 
grip I had on that gun! 

Suddenly I saw or rather felt a bright flash in front of 
my eyes; I glanced up and to this day my eye still re- 
tains the photograph then taken; a large bright-bladed 
butcher knife in a dusky hand, the point about six inches 
in front of my face and a pair of dark wicked eyes peer- 
ing with murder into mine. I closed my eyes to shut out 
the sight, and in that moment, expecting to feel the cold 
steel cutting its way to my heart, a panorama of all my 
life passed in instantaneous review—and still I never re- 
laxed my. grip on that gun, and still the pandemonium of 
angry voices sounded in my ears. But why did not that 
knife bury itsélf in my body? 

I opened my eyes. The knife was not there; the pull- 
ing and straining at the rifle was not so strong; the 
density of the crowding at my right side was less; more 
light was in my eyes. Suddenly an Indian standing near 
my right arm disappeared as by magic, in another 
moment one who stood directly in front of me reeled 
back and struck the ground about eight feet away, then 
another and another. In a few moments I was standing 
alone beside my deliverer. I still held the rifle; I glanced 
up and there stood Little Plume, glaring at those around 
him like an-angry god. 

Not a word passed his lips until, satisfying himself 
that none cared to dispute possession of the field with 
him, he turned to me and uttered two words in English: 
“Me gun,” pointing to the rifle. Lowering the hammer 
I gave it to him. He recocked it, fired it in the air, 
pumped out the remaining cartridges and giving them to 
me said in his own tongue, “Come.” 

A brave Indian who could talk very good English now 
appeared and swore by all the gods in his calendar that 
he would see that no harm came to me or any other 
white man. He was careful to say all this in English. 
I had noticed him in the background of my assailants. 

Little Plume at once became pleasant to all, explaining 
that I did not want to have any trouble, and that it was 
all a mistake: for all to come to his lodge the next morn- 
ing and T would show them that I would recompense all 
who had been injured. We then visited the trader’s 
camp, after I had washed the blood from my face, which 
had been scratched and bruised in the melee, and found 
that Eaton had been correct. The outfit belonged to 
three white men, hard characters, who some few years 
afterward were hung for horse and cattle stealing at the 
mouth of the Musselshell River on the Missouri. 

I accompanied Little Plume to his lodge, where I 
learned that a short time after I left for the trader’s camp 
he had learned from Billy where I had gone, and that I 
had taken my rifle in spite of his advice. 

Billy said Little Plume made no reply, but shortly he 
went out, saying nothing as to where he was going. 

Next morning there was held a big pow-wow. Both 
the injured families—that is, the parents of the young 
bucks who had received broken heads—presented their 
grievances and wanted about all we had in the wagon 
as indemnity, but ended by taking a few pounds of sugar, 
a few yards of calico and some other nick-knacks to the 
amount of perhaps two dollars, beside some plugs of 
“black strap” tobacco. A cheaply paid for lesson. 

I afterward saw Eaton and asked him why he did not 
unlock the door of the cabin when I cried to him to do 
so. He gave as an excuse that the whole thing occurred 
so quickly that he had not realized anything until Little 
Plume was on the ground and had the game under con- 
trol. He had not seen the Indian with the knife until he 
went head over heels, knife and all. 





But those days are gone; and such scenes are only 
memories of the frontier. Their place has been taken by 
civilized pursuits less hazardous and more pleasant, the 
natural sequence of the opening to settlement of all sav- 
age populated countries. 

Nigger Andy was a remarkable character. With the 
general characteristics of the negro, he combined a sur- 
prising amount of nerve and physical bravery, with ab- 
normally developed combativeness and aggressiveness. 
He possessed another quality not often found in the 
negro, for he was apparently as much at home in a 
frigid as in a torrid or temperate climate. It was under- 
stood he had spent a number of years as far north as 
Athabasca Lake among the northern Indians, where he 
had lost both hands and feet by freezing. He. used 
wooden pegs for both, with iron hooks in the ends of the 
arm pegs to seize hold of anything, and he used them, 
too, with amazing agility and success. He handled a 
Winchester .as rapidly and successfully as anyone with 
both hands. He was usually good natured, unless an- 
tagonized, when, especially with Indians, he was a fiend 
incarnate. He was looked upon by the Indians as a sort 
of evil spirit to be placated or avoided. He was mur- 
dered in cold blood, shot in the back, at Junction. 

Lies J. H. Boucugs 
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A Cruise in the Ojibway Paradise. . 


In Two Patis—Part two. 


After breakfast the next morning.an application of 
hot skillet handle was made to the bottom: of the 
canoe, and we were ready to start again. When pack- 
ing up the provisons we found that a squirrel had got 
into one of the sacks and helped himself to about a 
dozen prunes, leaving a handful of seeds in one corner. 
We had decided not to go to Temagami Lake by the 
regular tourist route, but through a chain of lakes to 
the west and come into Temagami by the Northwest 
Arm. So instead of keeping to the south over Diamond 
Lake, we turned to the west. Part of the way we had 
a head wind and made haste slowly. Near the head 
of Diamond’ Lake is a deposit of rock that has no 
doubt been placed there by glaciers. It is a short dis- 
tance below the mouth of a stream that comes down 
through a narrow gorge and empties into Diamond 
Lake. The deposit extends two-thirds of the way 
across this arm of the lake, but does not reach either 
shore. It is slightly curved and rises two or three 
feet above the water, sloping off gradually at the ends. 
Coming up the lake toward it, we could almost be- 
lieve that some one had been using up their spare 
time building a stone wall across the lake to fence off 
their share of the water. The stones were fitted per- 
fectly together and were as large as good-sized build- 
ing stones. The face of the wall toward us was regular 
and even, while the side toward the gorge was piled 
up with smaller stones and debris. The ice coming 
down this narrow gorge had spread out, depositing its 
burden of rock in the lake a short distance from the 
mouth of the gorge. 

We went up this river till we came to a place that 
had evidently been used as a dumping ground for all 
the rocks and boulders that were left over when the 
North American continent was made. The portage 
around this medley was about a half mile long. We 
then crossed a small lake, made a short portage to an- 
other lake, which we crossed, and landed-on the por- 
tage to Wakimika Lake, which is noted for the num- 
ber and size of its small mouth bass. We were going 
to stay here a day and try the fishing, so we put up 
our tents on the other end of the portage where there 
is a good camp ground with a most beautiful outlook. 
Wakimika is an Indian word meaning clean or clear, 
and is well suited to this lake, for the water is clear 
and cold.. We found the bass large, of a very dark 
color and flesh firm and unusually fine flavored. The 
lake is about four miles long and a high wind was 
blowing, which made it very rough and sent the waves 
rolling up the sandy beach in front of our camp. 

While the guides cooked dinner we went out on the 
beach to see what message had been left. We found 
the foot prints of deer and wolf, the wolf following the 
deer as usual. There were also foot prints of moose, 
crane, man and a smaller foot print that might have 
been made by ‘either a woman or a boy; when we 
found a fort made of sand with pine cones planted in 
a circle around it we concluded they were the foot- 
prints of a boy. The Doctor’s special find was a yel- 
low-jacket’s nest, and most of the yellow-jackets ap- 
peared to be at home at the time. We heard a sound 
from camp, and were soon deeply interested in the 
mysteries of fried black duck, baked beans and other 
delicacies. 

The laké was too rough to go fishing, and the after- 
noon was spent making a comfortable camp. Indians 
had camped here on a hunting trip, for their drying 
rack was standing and we found an Indian’s ax near it 
and the hoofs and bones of moose. 

The wind went down in the evening, and, the skillet 
handle having been duly applied, we started out to 
get huckleberries for a pudding Sam was to make next 
day. We rigged up one rod with a very small spin- 
ner, thinking we might get a fish for breakfast, and 
on the way to Huckleberry Island hooked and landed 
a 2% and a 4%4-pound bass. It was hard to resist the 
temptation to rig up both rods and try the fly-fishing, 
but the huckleberries were still to be picked, and we 
wanted to cross the lake to a marsli that is a feeding 
ground for moose and deer. Besides there was a most 
beautiful display of color in the western sky that re- 
quired all our attention. The setting sun was paint- 
ing the heavens in gorgeous colors and festooning the 
broken clouds with gold and silver tinsel. The changes 
in drapery and color were taking place so rapidly we 
could but watch in amazement. 

When we reached the marsh it was too dark to see 
any animals, but we could hear twigs snapping and 
knew that an’animal of some kind was not far away. 
We kept perfectly still for some time, then Sam struck 
the canoe with his paddle and a deer gave a frightened 
snort or whistle, and we could hear it plunging through 
the brush. 

In the morning it was raining, so we spent the fore- 
noon around the camp-fire. The Doctor had burnt the 
soles of his shoes, and they broke across the ball of 
the foot, keeping the soft insoles wet. Bob got a piece 
of thick birch bark and made a pair of insoles, which 
he fitted in the Doctor’s shoes, and we heard no more 
complaints about cold, wet feet. Sam mixed up a bat- 
ter of bacon fat, flour, baking powder, sugar and water, 
then stirred in the huckleberries. He wrung a small 
muslin bag out of hot water, shook a handful of flour 
in the inside of it and poured in his pudding. There 
was a bucket of boiling water on the fire, and he 
dropped the pudding in it to boil for two and one-half 
hours. Telling Bob.not to pour cold water in the 
bucket, he shouldered the gun and went off in the rain 
to hunt grouse. In about two hours he came back, and 
when the pudding was done he served it with a sauce 
made of flour, water, sugar and a little vinegar. It 

was simply delicious, and when cut, was as light as a 
puff and a marvel of outdoor cooking. I adopted the 
tactics of the small boy and ate my pudding first, but 
after having tastéd it, I did not want to come down 
to bread and bacon, so I finished on more pudding. 
No one was feeling very hungry after dinner, and I 
did not think I could possibly want. anything more to 
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eat that day, so I told Sam to cook some dried peaches, 
and we would have bread, butter, tea and peaches for 
supper. . 

In the afternoon we went to the marsh and followed 
a pretty little shallow. river for some distance, hoping 
to see a moose. There were fresh moose tracks all 
along the shore, but we saw no moose. On our way 
back to camp, late in the evening, I thought of the 
dried peaches with bread and butter for supper and 
wished some one would say he was hungry, but no one 
said a word about supper. I kept quiet till we were 
almost to camp, and then I said: “Perhaps we had bet- 
ter cook this fish and some bacon for supper.” They 
did not have the grace to smile, but just laughed out- 
right; still I believe they were glad of the suggestion. 

That night, under a clear sky, with the moon hang- 
ing low in the west, Wakimika lay calm and peaceful. 


“The winds and the waves lie together asleep, 

And the moon and the fairy are watching the deep, 
She dispensing her silvery light, 

And he, his notes as, silvery quite.” 


The next morning we broke camp and made an 
early start for Obabika Lake. The heavy fog lifted 
like a gray blanket, and when we heard the cry of a 
loon, Sam said, “I guess we will have wind on 
Obabika.” With Wakimika perfectly calm I did not 
see why we should expect wind on Obabika. When 
we got near the head of the lake the canoe was turned 
and a magnificent view lay before us. Wakimika Lake 
lay calm and beautiful, surrounded by high, pine-cov- 
ered hills, to which a poplar, here and there, gave a 
touch of bright color, while away toward the west the 
high, broken, dark blue hills rose, one beyond another, 
till they faded off in the distance. This is certainly a 
country of magnificent distances. 

Before -we reached the mouth of the little river we 
were going to follow, the water became so shallow we 
had to get out and walk. The guides wanted to carry 
me ashore, but I had ceased to be a tenderfoot. The 
water was very low in this stream, and it was full of 
driftwood, often compelling the guides to wade. When 
we were well down the river we found the water was 
coming in the canoe faster than we could bail it out, 
and on moving the packs discovered we had run a 
snag through the bottom. The Doctor got out and 
walked, but I stayed in till I saw he was getting along 
all right. The walking was not good and we had to 
keep near shore for fear of getting lost, for the bush 
was full of trails, made by moose, crossing in every 
direction. When we had been walking for some time 
we heard the guides calling us. The sound seemed to 
come from the direction we were going, but we did not 
think it possible they had gone past without us seeing 
them. Lest: we had in some way turned round and 
were going down stream instead of up, we threw some 
leaves in the water to make sure of our direction, for 
there was no perceptible current. Finding we were go- 
ing in the right direction, we hurried on as well as we 
could and answered the calls, but the wind carried the 
sound away from the guides, and, thinking we were 
lost, Bob came back to hunt us. 

The canoe was beached on the shore of the river, 
just above a small lake, and Sam was building a fire. 

There were numerous leaks requiring the use of a 
hot handle, but the hole needed a patch. Some pitch 
was put in a skillet and set on the fire, when hot, a 
square of muslin was put in it, and then laid over the 
break, a hot iron was run over this, and the canoe was 
ready for the water. Guides always carry pitch when 
using a birch bark canoe. We crossed the lake and 
found more water in the other end of the river. 

When we came to Obabika Lake the wind was very 
high and the lake full of white caps. Obabika consists 
of two arms, each one about four miles long and from 
one to two miles wide. We came in at the upper end 
of the North Arm, and the wind, dead ahead, had a 
full sweep of four miles. We kept along the shore and 
pulled into a cove, where we were somewhat protected 
and cooked our dinner. The Doctor and I put on dry 
stockings and laid our shoes by the fire. After din- 
ner we walked around the cove and along the stony 
beach as far as we could go. The Doctor walked past 
and within ten feet of a grouse sitting under a pine 
tree, but it never moved. I ran back and called Bob 
to bring the gun, and he shot it. We could not walk 
around the point, and went back to where the guides 
were loading the canoe. It was rough water to go out 
in, but we could not make camp where we were, and 
there were three good camp grounds farther up the 
lake. When we got out in the rough water there was 
an exhilaration in the roaring of the elements, but we 
made slow progress around the point and finally pulled 
into a bay, where the Obabika River has its source. 
An Indian lives on this bay, and we went to buy some 
potatoes from him, for we had cooked the last of ours 
for dinner. The green potato tops had all been frozen, 
except in very sheltered places. Hanging on his drying 
rack were some fish, two or three small muskrats and 
the nostrils of several deer. I caught a field mouse 
in one of his canoes and threw it as far out in the 
river as I could, but in an incredibly short time the 
little fellow was back to shore and off in the weeds. 

We were not far from the first camp ground, and 
when we reached it all agreed it was wiser to stop here 
till the wind fell. Sam had been very anxious to reach 
the second camp, as it was close to fine bass fishing 
as well as a very beautiful location, but there was a mile 
of open water it would be impossible to cross in the 
heavy wind. We were camped on a point with a high, 
well wooded hill back of us. On the left was the open 
lake, while in front and extending some distance to 
our right, was a beautiful cove or bay with a wide 
sandy beach. The waves would come in, roll half 
way up this sandy beach, curl over, break and then re- 
cede to make room for the next; while out on the 
point they were beating and dashing against the rocks. 
There was a buoyancy and exhilaration in everything. 


“And free as a bird was the song of my soul, 
As I heard the wild waters exultingly roll.” 


Instead of being shut in between four’ brick walls 
with only little square loop holes to let in the sun- 
light, or to look out through and see our neighbor’s 
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grass plot, we were in the woods, with the blue sky 
above us and all nature spread out at our feet, while 
the winds and the waves rehearsed one of their grand- 
est anthems. It was a glorious afternoon. 

The camp was furnished with a table, benches and 
a hat rack. A deep slanting cut had been made in a 
tree with an ax, then a piece of a smooth, hardwood 
limb, about one foot long and less than one inch in 
diameter, one end cut wedge shaped, was driven firmly 
down into this cut and the other end nicely rounded. 
In this way a hat rack had been made that grew more 
substantial as the years went by. You can go to the 
woods and with a knife, an ax and a little ingenuity 
surround yourself with many of the comforts of civili- 
zation. Sam baked a corn pone in the skillet for sup- 
per, then he and Bob carried the canoe in off the 
beach and made everything snug for the night, for the 
wind was rising. The Doctor had a headache, which 
Sam greatly relieved by an application of hot cloths, 
and we went to bed. It was a wild night, and the storm 
cast its mystic spell upon us as we lay on the pine 
boughs, under the canvas, and listened to the moan- 
ings of the wind in the pine trees and the roaring of 
the waves as they broke on the beach. It was the 
music of the ages being rehearsed in one long, grand 
anthem. 


In the morning it was raining so we rolled up our 
blankets and ate our breakfast of stewed grouse, toast 
and pan cakes in the tent. It was raining too hard to 
go fishing, and the guides, using the tarpaulin, rigged 
up a shelter over the table, then built a fire by the side 
of one of the trees, for the air was chilly, and we sat 
here most of the forenoon. For dinner we had soup 
made with beef and vegetable tablets. Our bread was 
getting scarce, and Sam took all the hard pieces, cut 
them up and stirred them into the soup just before 
serving it. By two o’clock.the weather had improved 
some, so we took our rods and a trolling line and 
went out to fish, We were going to troll for lake 
trout on our way to the bass-fishing grounds. Using 
a large spinner and a pound of lead for a sinker, we put 
out three hundred feet of line and never touched bot- 
tom. The water in all these lakes is so clear that 
we could see every stone on the bottom where the water 
was from ten to twenty feet deep. About half way up 
the lake a wind storm had come down the hill on one 
side, leaving behind it a path about one hundred yards 
wide, on which there remained neither tree nor bush. 
Crossing the lake, it caught and cleared the point of 
an island, then continued on its way up the hill on the 
other side, clearing its path as it went. 

Near where the two arms join, there is a sand bar 
extending half way across the lake, and on one side of 
this bar more large bass can be caught to the minute 
than in any place I ever heard of before, and on the 
other side about as few. This is an ideal place for fly- 
fishing, and one hour in the early morning or late 
evening, with a good rod and fly-book, would repay 
many days of disappointment. Lying on the beach at 
the point was a box that would hold about a half 
peck. Early in the season a party had come to this 
point, by way of the Matabitouan River, and had car- 
ried this box full of earth and worms for bait, but by 
the time they reached here the worms were nearly all 
dead. Earth worms are not always desirable traveling 
companions when you go on a fishing trip, and it did 
seem absurd to carry them from New York to Obabika 
Lake, where you could catch more fish in an hour, with 
a fly or small spinner, than you could possibly use. 

Looking across the lake from this point we could 
see a bare rocky hill, with a few low, green bushes 
growing here and there. In the subdued light of the 
misty afternoon the colors in the rock came out clear 
and beautiful. The cobalt blue and yellow ochre ming- 
ling with the dull reds and browns, and the soft grays 
and greens made one of nature’s kaleidoscopes. On 
our way back to camp we were caught in a very heavy 
shower that came in our faces, and made us rather 
damp. After the shower we had a most brilliant rain- 
bow; indeed, it was a complete circle, one-half in the 
sky and the other in the water with scarcely a break 
between. 


About a pint of the soup had been left from dinner, 
and Sam heated it; adding a little thickening. It was 
excellent served as a gravy on our mashed potatoes. 
The wind was chilly, so the guides built a fire in front 
of our tent, and we went to bed, leaving it burn, for 
there had been so much rain we felt there was no 
danger of fire. In the night we were awakened by 
some one fixing the fire. Sam had gone to bed in damp 
clothes, and, getting cold, had come and fixed the fire, 
then wrapping up in his blanket, he lay down beside 
it the rest of the night. The next morning we watched 
for the sun to make its appearance above the hill on 
the opposite shore. The light increased in brilliancy 
and the green faded out of the treetops, behind which 
the sun would presently appear, and they became as 
burnished gold against a background of pale yellow 
light. The sun soon took its place in the heavens and 
began its daily round, while the gold melted away, leav- 
ing green pine trees in its stead. 

We packed up, and were soon on our way up the 
north arm of Obabika. Again we heard a loon cry, 
and Sam said, “We'll have wind on Temagami.” I be- 
gan to understand that the cry of the loon meant wind, 
and advised killing the loon, so we could cross Tema- 
gami. At the end of this arm we portaged into a shal- 
low, little lake, and the guides walked along the shore 
while we took the canoe across and into. deeper water. 
Lying on a rock on the shore we saw the skin of a 
snake, which I thought rather strange, for we had not 
seen a snake on the trip. We crossed Obabika Bay 
and came in the northwest arm of Temagami. Here 
we saw an eagle’s nest with two young eagles in it. 
One of them was perched on the edge of the nest, and 
they were making a good deal of noise. The nest was 
in the crotch of an old dead pine tree, just where the 
top had been broken off, but the stump still stood high 
above the surrounding trees. After a morning’s trip 
that had been full of interest and beauty, we reached 
the open lake and stopped for dinner. In the open 
lake the water was very rough, and a stiff head wind 
made our progress slow. When an especially big wave 
came, Bob, who was bowman, would deflect the top of 
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it with a dexterous tiiove of his paddle. We reached 
Bear Island and landed on the dock in front of the 
residence of the Hudson Bay Factor, Mr. Wood, who 
was there te receive us and kindly took us to his home, 
while the guides put our tents in shape. | 

(here are a number of Indian families living on Bear 
Island, besides the Hudson 
Che homes of these families, with the company’s two 
store rooms and the buildings for the use of the fire 
rangers, makes quite a settlement. We had eaten the 
last of our bread for bteakfast, and were almost out of 
bacon and butter. Mr. Wood took us to the store 
room, and we bought a can of corn for supper and a 
small piece of bacon. This is another advantage in 
going out this way, we could procure fresh supplies 
near the end of the trip when we were short of pro- 
visions. Mr. Wood keeps a register of all visitors to 
the island, and our names were added to the list. This 
book is very interesting, for some of the visitors com- 
ment quite freely on their experiences, and we found 


ome names we knew. We bought a pound of butter 
irom an Indian woman, and light, well-baked bread 
irom another. These houses were neat and clean, and 
the windows were draped with white muslin curtains. 


One of the women had a register, and we wrote our 
names for her. iia : 

the Ojibway Paradise is an ideal one for Temagami 
Lake, its islands and surroundings are very picturesque, 
From Bear Island you look out over a wide expanse 
of clear, blue water to a broken shore line, miles away. 
fhe shores and islands are covered with stately pines, 
whose beautiful, dark green foliage is set off by the 
yellow greens and browns of the cedar that fringes the 
islands to the water’s edge. Temagami is a large lake 
lying about 1,200 feet above sea level, and has an out- 


let on the north, south, east and west. To go down 
the south arm and follow the Temagami and Sturgeon 
rivers to Sturgeon Falls, where a train can be taken 
for home, makes quite a cruise, and is not an impracti- 


cal way out. Another way out is through Obabika 
Lake and river, but this route is not practical on ac- 
count of low water and driftwood. 

Mr. Wood had a black bear cub about six months 
old. It was a beautiful animal and quite a pet. There 
are a number of cows on the island and two horses. 
lhey could tie calves and take them in a boat, but I 
did not see how they got horses in there. 

Mr. McLaughlin, the chief fire marshal of this dis- 
trict, invited us over to the rangers’ house for the 
evening. The wind was cold, and we were glad to 
gather round the stove in the rangers’ kitchen instead 
of round a camp fire. The rain poured down in the 
night, and it blew so hard I thought our tent would 
go, but it had been well put up. It was not raining in 
the morning and the wind had fallen, but the weather 
was not very promising, and we were undecided as to 
what was best to do. We had seen but little of Tema- 
gami and knew the trip up the North Arm to Devil’s 
Mountain was well worth taking, but the weather was 
bad and likely to get worse. We had expected to get 
home on the 15th of September, and to do so, must 
get the Saturday boat on Temiscaming, which we de- 
cided to do. Mr. Wood treated us with the greatest 
consideration, doing everything he could to make our 
stay on the island pleasant. 

By the time we were ready to start the wind was 
rising, and we found the lake quite rough, in places 
choppy, and where we had a head wind the work was 
hard and progress slow. We crossed the mouth of 
Ko-ko-ko Bay—an Indian name meaning a kind of 
small owl—and entered the east arm of Temagami 
Lake. A short distance down this Sam said, “That 
looks Jike two deer swimming accross to the island 
ahead of us; paddle for all you’re worth, Bob, and we’ll 
see them.” The deer reached the island first and we 
saw them go ashore, then we paddled swiftly around to 
the other side, and there stood the buck ready to swim 
across to the mainland. He stood an instant and 
looked at us, then turned back and plunged into the 
bush. Keeping on around the island, we saw the doe 
looking through the bushes just ready to come down 
to the water. They were beautiful creatures, and we 
were very close to both of them. When we had gone 
some distance we looked back and saw one of them 
swimming back to the shore from which they started. 

This arm of Temagami would average a mile or 
more in width, and from Bear Island to the end of it, is 
a distance of from seventeen to twenty miles. The 
wind was very high, but we were traveling with it, and 
our canoe rode the big waves with ease. It was a 
splendid ride, full of life and exhilaration, and be- 
lieving that our guides would not become panic struck 
in case of danger, but would know what to do and do 
it, we enjoyed it to the utmost. A black cloud that 
hung in the west gave us some uneasiness for awhile, 
but it drifted to the north. We pulled round a point, 
on which there was a little bark cabin, into quiet water. 
Here we saw a party of tourists in their canoes, ap- 
parently undecided whether to pull out into Temagami 
or not. We reached the portage and cooked and ate 
our dinner in front of a shelter house on the other end. 

We had made good time. The guides estimated that, 
from the time it took them to paddle the distance in 
calm water, the wind had carried us from five to six 
miles. Crossing two or three short portages and sev- 
eral small lakes, we reached White Bear Lake. All 
through this country the dead pine trees, that have not 
shed their bark, are covered with a long, gray moss 
called caribou moss, making them look like old, gray- 
whiskered sentinels. It smells not unlike new hay, and 
the moose eat it in the winter. 

From White Bear Lake a chain of lakes can be fol- 
lowed to Friday Lake and the Montreal River, and so 
back to Haileybury. This is quite a pretty trip, and 
there is good bass fishing all the way. We did not have 
time to visit the Indian village, but crossed White Bear 
Lake, made a short portage to a small lake, from 
which we reached Rabbit Lake. This lake is V-shaped, 
and in windy weather there is a head wind on either 
one arm of the lake or the other. We reached the 
lake late in the afternoon, and the wind was falling, but 
the waves were high. We decided to push on as ma as 
we could that night, and by the time we reached the 
point the wind had entirely gone, and we pushed on to 
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the end of the lake above Rabbit Chute. Rabbit Rock, 
from which the lake gets its name, is on this point, and 
bears a striking resemblance to a monster rabbit. Be- 
fore we reached the end of the lake 


“The sun in his robe of glory, 70g 
Had glided down the west, 
And, reaching his couch of splendor, 
He silently sank to rest.” 


The gorgeous color from the setting sun overspread 
the whole landscape, and we were floating on a lake 
on fire from the setting sun. It was a superb display 
of light and color. 

We reached the end of the lake about dark; found 
a charming camp with table, benches and lots of pine 
for beds, so cooked and ate our supper by moonlight. 
It was a beautiful night, and we lay down on our bed 
of pine boughs and were lulled to sleep by the voices 
of the night that whispered softly to us in the tree 
tops. . 

The next morning we started early, for, while we had 
made a long run the day before, the long, hard portages 
were yet to come. Just below camp we entered the 
Matabitouan River, which is full of boulders, and 
we had to steer very carefully for awhile. Rabbit 
Chute is very wild and rugged, the water rushes through 
a split in the rock and goes down over a series Oi 
falls and rapids. This is a long portage, but the guides 
were carrying everything over on one trip. If we had 
started in this way they would have had to make two 
trips over each of these long portages, thus losing much 
valuable time. There were numerous shallow rapids 
where we walked along the shore, and the guides led 
the canoe down with its light load. 

On one portage we clung to the side of the hill for 
at least a mile and a quarter. 

Just before we stopped for dinner we passed the 
camp of a party of men from Pittsburg and Allegheny. 
They were breaking camp, intending to take the morn- 
ing boat on Temiscaming. Sam had shot two grouse 
on one of the portages that morning. These he cooked 
with an onion and served a whole grouse to each of 
us, regardless of our protests. They were fine, and it 
is needless to add we ate them all. 

After giving the canoe a hot application we con- 
tinued on our journey, and soon landed on the end of 
the Mountain Portage. Here we found trunks, boxes 
of canned goods and boxes of other things, suit cases, 
satchels, tents, a wagon and two horses. Mr. Bonner, 
at the mouth of the Montreal River, was going to haul 
this camp outfit to his place, where the club would take 
the boat in the morning. Mr. Bonner had brought their 
duffle this far up the river, and they had taken it in 
canoes as far up the river as they could and there put 
up their tents. Properly equipped, they could have 
reached Lady Evelyn Lake, by way of Haileybury, with 
less trouble. Here they would have had fine bass fish- 
ing, beautiful surroundings, an opportunity to reach 
many different lakes by taking one day trips, and could 
have gotten supplies if needed. 

The length of the mountain portage depends on 
which way you are going and the weight of your load. 
If going up stream with a heavy load the carry is 
nearer two miles than one, but if down stream with a 
light load, the carry is about one mile. We took our 
duffle and started up the mountain. The grade is not 
very steep and the path is good. Near the top of the 
mountain we came out of the bush on a large flat 
rock, and before us lay one of the grandest views we 
ever beheld. On-our extreme right towered Bald Rock 
Mountain, bare and alone; then came Temiscaming in 
its calm and sleeping beauty, with a broken line of blue 
hills away beyond; and there lay Bronson’s farm, with 
its spacious white frame dwelling, its big white barn 
and well-kept outbuildings, its broad meadows, grain 
fields and pasture lands, with their herds of cattle; then 
another glimpse of Temiscaming away to the north, on 
our extreme left. This farm was not down in a valley 
but lay well up on a plateau, and its fertile fields, with 
every evidence of wealth, stood in marked contrast 
with Old Baldy and its desolate surroundings. 

From this rock the mountain falls away abruptly, and 
there are two portages. One is steep and in wet weather 
dangerous, the other one not so steep but much longer. 
The guides took all our duffle and went down the steep 
path, but we walked over the long one. The water was 
very low, and the canoe had to be led a good part of 
the way, so we reached the end of the portage before 
they did. From this on till we reached the Montreal 
River, we were constantly coming to shallow rapids, 
where we were in danger of scraping the patch off the 
bottom of our canoe. 

The Matabitouan River empties into the Montreal 
a short distance above its mouth, and when we reached 
the Montreal our canoe trip was about over. When 
we came out into Temiscaming the guides pulled 
ashore in front of Bonner’s house and unloaded the 
canoe for the last time. We had completed a canoe 
cruise of two hundred and fifty miles, in which eleven 
miles of carrying had been done. On the regular tour- 
ist route there is only about five miles of carrying. 

Mr. Bonner gave us permission to put our tents up 
in his front yard, and that night we slept on a bed of 
dried pea vines. While the guides were putting things 
in shape for the night, we followed a trail that brought 
us to the Devil’s Notch, a gorge on the Montreal 
River, from twelve to twenty feet wide with sheer walls 
of rock from forty to a hundred feet high, through 
which the water boils after coming over a long rapid. 
When we got back to Bonner’s the club had arrived 
and were packing up their belongings for the night, 
having procured supper, breakfast and lodging at Bon- 
ner’s. 

It blew a perfect gale that night, and the rain came 
down in torrents. With every gust of wind I thought 
our tent would go and, from the thundering of the 
waves on the beach, I expected to see them running 
mountains high, with the steamer tied up at Ville 
Marie. But the tent stood, and the steamer came in 
the morning only a half hour late. 

When the steamer came the wind had fallen and the 
rain was only a drizzle. Anchoring out in the lake 


the captain sent the pointer ashore, and trunks, boxes, 
om, satchels and passengers were taken aboard. 


duffle 





We had bid farewell to two as paittstaking, reliable atid 
chivalrous guidts as éver pitched a tent. 

The seats in the pointer were so wet. that most of 
the passengers preferred the standing room. The 
wind was so cold we were glad to stay in the cabin, 
and, reaching Temiscaming dock about noon, we went 
to the hotel, changed our clothes, got dinner, packed 
our trunk and boarded the south bound train on the 
Temiscaming branch about three o’clock, reaching 
Pittsburg, without further incident, Monday morning, 
Sept. 16. 

“Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 
The waters are sparkling in grove and glen; 
Away from the chambers and sullen hearth, 
The green leaves are dancing in breezy mirth.” 


A. W..G 


“Fine Trout Fishing—Not.” 


In last week’s number A. W. C. related how she had 
found at McPherson Lake this legend left by some un- 
known party which had preceded her own. Hardly had 
that number of Forest AND Stream found its way to the 
news stands, when Mr. W. M. Fuller, Clerk of the Court 
of Special Sessions, of this city, called to tell us that he 
was the author of the inscription. He was there in July 
of 1902, and with him were H. W. Foote, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale, and H. F. Merriam, of Summit, N. J., and also of 
the Sheffield Scientific School; Duncan, the guide, and a 
fox terrier, who did not count. Mr. Fuller is enthusiastic 
over the country as a moose preserve; signs of the game 
were seen in greatest abundance. He expressed the 
warmest admiration, too, for the pluck of our fair cor- 
respondent, whose triumphs over the difficulties of the 
arduous trail, he declared, entitle her to all credit. Of 
these, however, A. W. C. is disposed to make light. “The 
fatigue and hardship I endured,” she writes, “were not to 
be compared with those incident to a day’s shopping. We 
have engaged our guides for a hunting trip next fall and 
expect to go into the country north of Lake Temiscaming. 


ae do not get a moose I may consider that trip a hard- 
ship. 


The Wake of the Muskrat. 


It is a memory of fifty years ago. The scene is the 
bank of an old canal that after the advent of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad had fallen into a state of neg- 
lected desuetude. It was a glorious October evening; 
not a- breath of air stirred the tinted tops of the tall 
maples already coloring from the early frosts. Overhead, 
riding high in the heavens, the full orbed queen of night 
cast its soft radiance over the landscape, save where the 
thick pines that crowded closely the side of the towpath 
threw their dark shadows over it to the water’s edge. 

Beneath one of the largest trees that commanded a 
long reach of the canal stood a boy with a gun and a 
black dog with complicated pedigree. All around him 
was the silence of the desert. Rather more than a mile 
away on the banks of the Blackstone lay the quiet little 
village from whence he had come, but no sound of industry 
or revelry reached his ears. Half an hour passed. The 
silence oppressed the boy, and he stooped and patted the 
dog by his side, whose only response was a grateful look 
upward and a gentle wag of the tail. A faint sound like 
a footfall reached their ears, and startled by it in this 
lonely spot the boy and dog shrank further back into the 
shadow. Along the towpath came a tall, spare, gray- 
haired man with a long single barrel gun on his shoulder, 
a veritable Natty Bumpo, whom the boy instantly recog- 
nized as old Sol. Rogers, known through all the neighbor- 
ing villages for his success in shooting and trapping 
muskrats. Just below the boy he stooped over the low 
bank and drew to the surface a wire trap about three 
feet square by one foot in depth, and finding it empty 
carefully replaced it and went on down the path. Rather 
discouraged at the appearance of so formidable a com- 
petitor, the boy stood a few moments contemplating a 
quest of other fields, when a short distance above him 
and a few feet from the opposite bank a black spot sud- 
denly emerged from beneath the mirror-like surface of 
the water. So silently had it appeared that not a ripple 
was visible. For a moment it remained perfectly still and 
then began moving slowly across the stream toward 
him, leaving behind a large diverging wake that sparkled 
in the soft moonlight like strings of pearls. The boy’s 
heart began to beat furiously; the black dog stood as if 
carved in ebony, and the eyes of both were fixed upon the 
apex of that V-shaped ripple. Many years have passed 
since then, but the exquisitely fascinating suspense, the 
ecstasy of that moment will never be forgotten. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the little three dollar 
gun that had never before been pointed at any game 
larger than a red squirrel, was brought to the cheek long 
before the point of that ripple came within its limited 
range. Would he see us? Would he take the alarm? 
dive? were the agonizing thoughts that coursed their way 
like lightning through the boy’s brain, and still the wake 
grew wider and wider as the black point came steadily 
toward him. 

The trigger was pressed and the report, light as it was, 
seemed startlingly loud to the boy in that silent valley. 
The shot had hardly left the barrel when the black dog 
sprang with his full strength from the low bank into 
the water, and a moment later laid at the boy’s feet a 
muskrat that measured full two feet from tip to tip. 

Since then the boy has sought and found the elk and 
the grizzly in their strongholds of the Rockies and the 
Sierra Nevadas; the antelope and buffalo, when “in miles 
and in millions” they crowded the plains of Montana and 
Wyoming, often heard the sound of his rifle. And on 
one still moonlight night such as he has attempted to 
describe he wandered alone along the banks of the Gala- 
tin and watched a pair of beavers swimming about in a 
still bend in the river; the black spot was much larger, 
the wake far more imposing, and all the accessories 
seemed much the same; but it failed utterly to bring back 
the keenly thrilling sensations that filled the boy’s breast 
on the banks of that old canal. ; 

Perhaps it was because the black dog with the com- 
plicated pedigree was absent. Perhaps the change was in 
the boy himself. Who can tell? ForKep DEER, 
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"= Tetters to a Chum.—IV. 


(Concluded from page $42.) 


Tue following day we spent in fishing with fair suc- 
tess. That is to say, I caught six.trout and four gray- 
ling. 1 have réad about two men catching 250 trout 
in one day, et gettifig well roasted for it, too; but they 
must have been different trout from the ones we 
caught. It takés time and patience to catch trout. 
They are cute and shy. The big ories, which were the 
kind I wanted, were most likely to be found in deep 
watef under the shade of the overhanging willows, and 
in dark anid difficult places. Otice they see you, they 
will riot bite your hook. One has to keep out of 
sight and make long casts in order to catch them at all, 
and one has to have a suitable outfit. The smaller the 
line the better, as they are not so likely to see it and 
get scared. And to throw a light line successfully re- 
quires a*slender, delicate pole. When you have a 
three-pounder hooked on such an outfit there is “some- 
thing doing.” You can’t pull him right in as you would 
a bullhead. He won't come. If you could get him on to 
a hog hook and a sash cord you might do it. But with 
a fly-casting outfit, if one uses too much muscle, he 
loses his fish. As I said before, it takes time to catch 
big trout, but it is time well spent. I believe I once 
heard you say you would rather shoot at a duck and 
miss than to catch a cargo of fish, so I take it that you 
are not deeply interested in the subject. I will cut it 
out. ~gut@ 

‘The river we were on was for the most part a Tush- 
ing, roaring torrent, but there was a stretch of it be- 
low camp about a mile long, where it ran through a 
sort of marsh, or swamp, that was dead water, deep and 
wide. It was next to impossible to get through the 
tangle of brush and nettles that grew in that swamp. 
Such a bed of nettles I never saw elsewhere, many of 
them six and seven feet high, and they will slap across 
one’s face and eyes in the most aggravating manner 
-at unexpected moments, and leave a sting behind that 
is not soon forgotten. These nettles grow among a 
kind of bush or willow whose branches are tangled 
and interlaced together in a very discouraging man- 
ner. 

Ig this stretch of dead water there were many young 
-mallastls. Scme of them could fly, and some could 
‘not. I¢ was very amusing to watch them on the water 
«when once ene had forced a way through to the water. 
The open season had not yet begun for ducks in that 
State, and I never attempted to shoot any of them, 
ithough they were tempting enough. A 

There were many deer and bear tracks in that swamp, 
ibut it was impossible to hunt in there successfully. 
‘Once ‘I nearly stepped gn a fawn in there and only 
-got a.glimpse of him. e bound took him out of 
.sight. When the sun had gone behind the mountain 
iin the evening, by watching closely with the field 
wiasses, one could see deer come out of the swamp 
amd bushes and stand in the open looking the ground 
over. Nothing but does and fawns ever did this. An 
occasional buck might be seen, but he would act dif- 
ferently. He would stand on the edge of the brush and 
look around, then he would dart across on a keen jump 
and never stop until he was under cover again. I am 
unable t> account for this unless it is that the law 
protects all deer without horns at all times—only bucks 
may be killed in the open season. I soon found out 
tnat a buck was a mighty cute and smart animal, byt 
it is hardly to be expected that they should be posted 
on law. Be this as it may, I never saw a buck stand 
out in the open, and I did see does do so many times. 

In the mountain range to the east of us there was 
_one peak much higher than the surrounding ones that 
J concluded to take a look at. It looked about two 
miles away, but Lem said it was nearer fifteen miles. 
- Taking an early start one bright morning I set out for 
, the top of it on horseback. The horse took me safely 
for.,gbout two-thirds of the distance, then it hecame too 
. steep for him, so leaving him in a grassy glade I went 
. on gn,foot. It makes me tired yet to think of that 
. climb. J will not weary you with the details of it. At 

the top. there was a rim rock that stood about perpen- 
. dicular,.and I had to look a long time before I found 
. a place where I could scale it. When I got up there 

I found there was still more climbing to do and more 
, rim rocks to seale. 

To cut it short, at about 2 P. M., I reached the very 
. top, and had a splendid view, which I was unable to 
enjoy. When I got up there I was perspiring freely, 
; having come up on the sunny side, and out of the wind, 
; but on the top a keen wind was blowing that went 
\ through my light clothing like a knife. I was taken 
with a fit of coughing, my nose began to bleed, and I 


spit blood. I was so dizzy I could hardly stand. I 
stayed about three minutes up there, then started 
back. 


It was a bleak, desolate place, nothing but sharp, 
rough rock that looked as if it had been roasted until 
it was shattered, and in some places it appeared to 
have been melted. I believe that mountain to be just 
a big pile of black lava. 

I went back much faster than I had gone up, and as 
soon as I got off the top I felt all right again. I found 
my horse where I had left him and got back to camp 
just at dark, feeling about as tired and hungry as I 
ever did in my life. I brought back eleven mountain 
grouse and saw two deer. I had a splendid shot at 
both deer, but as they had no horns I did not molest 
them. 

Supper was waiting for me—broiled venison steak, 
fried mountain trout, fried young grouse, baked pota- 
toes and hot biscuit, and strong tea. Ye gods and little 
fishes! Stop a moment, my friend, and think what that 
supper meant to me after that trip. 

We certainly lived on the fat of the land in God’s 
country. After supper, pipe and yarns. Ah me! Those 
were good days! My soul longs for more of them! 

Lem informed me that the blow-flies had got at our 
venison and spoiled the most of it, and that there was 
a thick green mould on some of it from being in so 
damp a place. In a sneaking way I was glad to hear 


this bit of news. Now I could go deer hunting again 
an earnest. 


The following morning found us all 


tnoutited and teady. fot 4 hufit. We took a new direc- 
tion this time, going west. It was a long hard climb 
for about two hours up to a poirit where Lem said 
we thight expéct to find a big To the east the 
viéw was magnificent, but I cannot stop now to tell you 
ilar eee ipa legal 

We all dismounted and. turnéd the horses loose. All 

the rest of the party sat down on the grass to enjoy the 
view; but I was out for bldod., I wanted another buck. 
I do not understatid this wild desire that comes over 
one to take the life of some innocerit and harmless ani- 
tial. I know I am riot naturally cruel. I hate to see 
suffering. I would not willingly hurt a fly, nor wan- 
tonly destroy any of God’s creatures; yet I have that 
jiisane desire to shoot atid kill. I do not understand 
myself. 

I once found a muskrat caught in a steel trap on the 
bank of a stream. The poor little fellow was suffering 
horribly. Both hind feet were in the trap and he was 
entirely helpless, just dragging the trap and himself 
around by the front feet. “You poor little cuss,” I 
thought, “I’ll soon get you out of that,’ and I went 
up to him to open the trap and let him out. The 
moment I touched the trap to liberate him, he twisted 
around to my hand and set his teeth through one of 
my fingers. My sympathy must have been pretty thin, 
for I grabbed a handy club and pounded him to mince 
meat. 

I think it cruel to set a trap for any animal, and 
I am resolved never to do it. I would not step on a 
worm, but I would do my utmost to kill a deer, and 
then feel sorry afterward. It takes up the most of my 
time trying to make amends for what I do the rest of 
the time. A man is a strange creature; I do not under- 
stand him. 

But enough of moralizing. On to the hunt. I kept 
on up the mountain through a grove of quaking aspen, 
then up through a tangle of bushes and rocks. Deer 
tracks were numerous and I expected to see a deer at 
any moment. I came out at the top of a ridge and 
stood at the apex of a long steep slant to the south, 
covered with bushes. I could look over a thousand 
acres of ground, but no game was in sight. I loosened 
a big round boulder that Jay handy and rolled it down 
the hill. Away it went at express speed, bounding and 
skipping along, mowing down the bushes, and making 
a big racket, while I watched for something to run. 
Nothing there, so I went on. Farther on I came to 
a miniature lake of clear cold water away up there. 
Old logs were criss-crossed around it, and a covey of 
mountain grouse stood around on the ground looking 
as solemn and wise as a flock of owls. These birds 
are the tamest wild things I ever saw, and the best 
eating of any game bird I know of. I was after big- 
ger game then and did not want to shot until I saw 
something worth while. 

On the far side of the lake 100 yards away, was a 
dense green pine forest of magnificent timber. Great 
big trees that had never heard the sound of an ax. 
In here I was in fairy land again. Here was animal 
life in profusion—birds and squirrels, hawks, eagles, 
magpies, jays—the flit of wings everywhere—and I 
never saw squirrels so thick, or so noisy, or so small. 
In telling Lem of them later he called them “rock 
squirrels and not much good.” Deer tracks were thick 
and big. I felt that I had found an ideal spot for sport. 
The ground was almost level on that portion. The 
shade ‘was deep and refreshing after the hot sunshine 
_of the open. A five-minute walk brought me to a little 
open glade, where the sun shone brightly on a half 
acre of wild flowers entirely surrounded by a heavy 
dark green forest. When I saw this glade ahead of me 
I expected to find a deer in it, and I approached and 
looked .it over carefully, but it was empty. So I went 
on across it and entered the forest on the other side. 
jfen steps from the open I jumped a buck. He was 
lying down. I heard him get up. Heard his bones 
crack, pr something, just as they always do. Once 
you -have:-heard a deer get up off the ground you will 
never confuse it with any other ‘sound. 

I soon .got my eye on him through an opening be- 
tween the trees, and I saw that he had big horns. I 
carried my gun all ready for quick work, loaded, 
cocked and at present. When I first got my eye on the 
buck he was swinging his head around, looking for 
what had disturbed ‘his rest, and he got his eye ‘6n me 
at just about the instant I saw him. I could'see only 
a small part of him—one horn and part ‘of ‘hi$ shouil- 
der—between the trees. The moment he saw me he 
was off like a flash. The moment I saw him I raised 
my gun and fired a snap shot. I dared not take time 
to look for the sights. I knew it was then or never. 
I really could not tell whether he had beaten my bul- 
let or not. I feared he had. He started off toward the 
little opening behind me that I had just crossed, swing- 
ing in the direction he had started. I saw a little open- 
ing between the trees where I could see out to the 
sunshine in the little glade. I covered this with my 
rifle, and in a moment I saw a yellow streak flit across 
and I fired at it. Then I worked the lever and turned 
to the next opening ahead of him, but had to wait a 
couple of seconds before he flitted by, then I fired 
again. I did this the third time, then I saw him no 
more. He didn’t seem to be going so very fast or he 
would have gotten away before I could shoot at him 
so many times. 

I thought he must be hit, at least I hoped he was, but 
could not tell. I hurried back to the glade and looked 
around. Nothing there. Then I went up to the place 
where I had first seen him. Here there were plenty of 
signs. Where he had made the first jump he had evi- 
dently fallen flat and there was blood on the ground. 
The next leap was a long one, and here again he had 
fallen, and left more blood. It was easy to trail him, 
for at each jump he had fallen and scratched around 
getting up. He seemed to have made very long leaps, 
but lit on his head every time. 

As I was following the trail I suddenly heard a noise 
around to my left. Glancing in that direction I saw 
him standing on his hind legs and nose. Then he made 
another of those long leaps without getting on his front 
feet at all. While he was in the air 1 took another snap 
shot and hit him by the side of his tail. Then he lay 
still, and I ran down there. As I came up to him he 





swung his head over ahd gave tiie the most pitiful look 
out of his big liquid eyes and groaned. 

Clark, that look haunts me yet. I felt like chang- 
ing places with the poor thing. If he had gotten up 
and tried to fight me I should have felt all right. Or, if 
he had done something to deserve such treatment, there 
would have been some excuse for me. I said to myself, 
“We needed meat. Bah, a flimsy excuse; we could have 
gotten along without it.” As plainly as animal eyes 
can talk, he said to me, ““How could you be so cruel?” 
I don’t know but what he hurt me as badly as I did 
him, only in a different way, and it lasts longer. Some 
times I think I am getting to be a chicken-hearted fool; 
and then, again, I think that it is right. That we have 
no right to hurt any of God’s creatures; that they are 
not harming us. Hi ho, this question is too big for 
me. I shall never solve it. A thousand times since 
that I have wished that I had found no deer that day; 
and a thousand times have I looked with pride on that 
deer’s head, where it hangs on my wall, and thought 
; the good shooting, under difficulties, that I did that 

ay. 

Well, I cut his throat with my hunting knife, and 
then looked to see where I had hit him. Altogether 
I had fired five shots at him, and there they all were, 
as plain as day. They were not well placed, but all had 
found the mark. One shoulder was crushed (my first 
shot, I think). One front leg was broken in two 
places, and the other front foot and four inches of the leg 
were gone entirely. I had shot too low, but I had 
hit every time. There is satisfaction in that. 

Then I went out to the edge of the timber, and mak- 
ing a trumpet of my hands, I let a “Halloo” that went 
echoing around and around in the still air. In a 
moment I had an answer, away down there, seemingly 
half way down the mountain side, and in twenty or - 
thirty minutes Lem was with me with the gray horse. 
Lem said that they had heard my first shots, bang— 
bang—bang—bang—and had listened to hear my call 
for a horse. When this did not come as soon as he 
thought it ought, he had told the girls he thought I 
had missed. Then came my last shot, and he knew in 
a moment just what had happened. He told the girls 
that I’d got him, and he jumped on his horse and was 
well on his way up to me when he heard my call. 

We dressed the deer. Then went to look at the place 
where I had shot him. Along the trail we found the 
missing front foot. The bullet had evidently hit the bone 
fairly and cut off the cords or some of them, then in 
making a leap he had caught the.severed part under a 
root and jerked it off. Lem said it was a wonder I had 
hit him at all in the place I had to shoot through. I 
did not tell him that I was a “crack” on wing shoot- 
ing, which, I believe, I might have done with some 
truth. 

Be that as it may, I am proud of the work I did that 
day with my Savage, and only sorry that I did not hit 
his heart the first shot. 

Now, old friend, I think I’ve told you enough of this 
hunt to make you want to go with me next time I go 
to t&.: olace, which will be next August, if the Lord 
is wiling. 

Wisiung you prosperity and happiness, I am always, 

Yours truly, 
Ricuarp A. Pappocx. 





Blatuyal History. 
meena 


The Wild Pigeons. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I once kept a diary. It was only a business sort of a 
diary—just a few jottings each day—a record of things 
and events most important to me. But I had kept it 
for years and would give much if I had continued it. 
It runs up to the time of the Chicago fire! 

Then it had to stop for a time. Events were too 
many and too important to be recorded. This time was 
prolonged and the leisure time to write it up never 
came. So ended my diary. 

I used to take no end of pleasure in the stories and 
discussions of the brethren of the goodly fellowship of 
FOREST AND STREAM, and used to “chip in” now and 
then with an observation of my own, and humbly 
hoped I might, in a small way, be entitled to call my- 
self ‘one of them. 

Then came :a time—a year and a half ago—when cir- 
cumstances: called me to start on a long, long journey, 
which resulted in taking me around the globe—giving 
me experiences in many lands, including the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, China, the Philippine Islands, the Malay 
Peninsula and India. 

I thought that surely all this would furnish me many 
an observation and adventure worth offering to my 
brethren of Forest AND STREAM. 

But it was “Chicago fire” over again. There was 
too much to write—an embarrassment of riches—and 
from the time my steamer carried me west from the 
Golden Gate, till by going ever westward, I sailed up 
Boston Harbor and sighted the blessed old gilded dome 
of the State House, and until now, I have never found 
it possible to relieve my spirit by sending you a word. 

Worst of all, by some oversight, my file of Forest 
AND STREAM was not forwarded to me, and I found 
them, a tall pile on the top of my desk, when I re- 
turned—enticing, but impossible—and absolutely un- 
touched, even yet. 

But who could resist the stimulus of your recent 
issues to take a hand again? Every number and al- 
most every page is a challenge. Sometime I do still 
hope to tell a few things and to propound a few conun- 
drums which came to me in those marvelous lands, 
where I longed as never before, for more naturalistic 
lore and for some of the “goodly fellowship” to enjoy 
and experience with me. 

A vast amount of hunting and fishing I did, but it 
was mainly of the kind that is done from car window 
and from the bridge or bow of a steamer, or from the 
cab of an engine. If any one thinks that is unfruitful 
sport and unworthy of record, I hope some day to con- 
vice him to the contrary. 
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But just now I want to be permitted to pay my 
tribute to that most magnificent performance— ate 
graphing the Wild Turkey”—by Charles L. Jordan, i 
your Christmas number. It was as modestly as 
cinatingly told, but, gentlemen, what a performance 
was that! 

His quest, begun as far back as 1878, and continued 
in various ways and places till the final grand cam- 
paign, beginning in November, 1899, and continued 
with absolute devotion, with exception ‘of but one 
single day, for six months! And with what a result! 
A liberal collection of the finest and rarest photographs 
in the world, with which he can take all the world into 
his confidence—worth endless pages of descriptions, 
be they never so well done, and better than all other 
possible trophies—tail feathers or wings or beards or 
actual skins, and secured for all time and for all scrap 
books of the lovers of the wild and fine in all the 
world. 

I would rather have that collection of photographs 

that “turkey gallery’—than anything of the kind I can 
think of, and I would pride myself more on having 
taken one of them myself than on the best and luckiest 
shot I ever made with rifle; and who has not at some 
time or other made at least a shot or two over which 
he is inclined to hug himself? 


. 


I have wanted to take a hand in several of the late 
discussions. I wanted to help “do up” Didymus and 
add my testimony about squirrel migrations. But he 


seems to have been sufficiently attended to. 


The perennial question of the disappearance of the 
passenger pigeon, however, I cannot let pass without 
a word. I have seen (unfortunately, I cannot now tell 
where—perhaps in your own columns) the suggestion 
that a vast extinguishment of pigeons took place in 
the Gulf of Mexico—the pee flight having been 
caught in migration by a terrible storm, and the birds 
being drowned by myriads. This was the statement 
that ship masters reported sailing for miles over the 
sea—the surface of which was covered by the bodies of 
the birds. 

Now there are 
story interesting. 
of a species being 


many things which, to me, make this 
Numerous instances are on record 
nearly or quite exterminated by 
some cateclysm of nature—some change of conditicns 
before which a species is helpless 

It is but a few ago that we 
destruction of nearly all the bluebirds by an untimely 
and tremendous freeze in the Southern States, whither 
the birds had migrated, and they are only just begin- 
ning to grow plentiful again in the North in the spring 

Some years ago a new deep-sea food fish, the “tile 
fish,” was discovered in the Atlantic, and great prepara- 
tions were made to fish the new locality and make avail 
of this new source of supply. 

Suddenly, for some reason, the polar current invaded 
the haunts of the tile fish, reduced the temperature be- 
low the living point for the tile fish, and their dead 
bodies, unaffected by any disease, simply covered the 
surface of the ocean for many a league 

Again, the old order prevailed as to the temperature 
of the water, and slowly, coming up from the southern 
waters, the tile fish repopulated its old haunts. ‘Tem 
perature soundings assured Col. McDonald, the shrewd 
old Fish Commissioner, that tile fish conditions were 
restored, and he sent out a ship to see if the fish had 
not returned, and I was present at Wood’s Hole when 
the expedition returned with one genuine tile fish, in 
proof of the colonel’s theory. That historic fish I had 
the pleasure of examining 

Recent testimony has shown that wild ducks and 
geese may be destroyed in numbers by a gale at sea. 
That a great flight of pigeons might be so destroyed 
I have not a doubt. 

The first question 
pigeon in its 


years were lamenting the 


would be: “Did 
southern migration go 
United States?” The second would be: 
living witness to, or authentic record of, 
tality in the waters of the Gulf?” 

If such a thing occurred, there should be living wit- 
nesses of it—for the disappearance of the great pigeon 
flight was not so very long ago. Sailor folk see many 
strange things which never find their way into print, 
and it is quite conceivable to me that such a thing 
might have occurred in the Gulf waters and have 
escaped general notice or important record. 

The simple fact is that the going out of the pigeon 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for. Not all 
the stories of the destruction of vast numbers by man 
and beast at the pigeon roosts begin to account for the 
numbers that were wont to assemble. Up to the last 
the accounts were of millions still unslaughtered. The 
Gulf story comes the nearest yet of anything adequate, 
provided, always, the species in its migration ever went 
so far. 

Let me close with a pigeon story of my own—a 
modern and truthful one. Last summer.I saw a flock 
of twenty or thirty passenger pigeons. Moreover, it 
was in Massachusetts! I blessed my eyes with the 
sight. I went more than a hundred miles to see it, 
for I knew they were there. 

They were in the aviary of Professor Whitman, the 
director of the School of Natural History at Wood's 
Hole, and the great student of the Colambjdz. 

They are hardy birds and breed well in captivity. 
They were raised from a pair or two obtained some 
years ago from an Indian in Wisconsin. These few 
birds are the only ones known to me to be in exist- 
ence of the species that delighted my boyhood and 
which covered nearly the whole continent. 

It was a sight that thrilled me, and I couldn’t look 
at them long enough. By their aid I could bring to 
my mind the hurtling wings and swift rush of the hosts 
as I knew them once. 

I wish that a dozen, and then a hundred, and then 
a thousand lovers of the pigeon would, as fast as 
possible, get pairs of these birds and carefully protect 
them till numbers could be liberated all over the coun- 
try, and so the species be preserved to the world. 

C. H. Ames. 


the passenger 
south of the 
“Is there any 
pigeon mor- 


Boston, Mass., April 27. 





FOREST - AND STREAM. 
“Intelligence of Wild Things.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

And so it is the intelligence of wild things that is 
causing the wheels to gyrate once more. I have never 
read John Burroughs, but I shall since reading Hermit’s 
criticisms of him. He seems quite sensible at all points 
quoted by Hermit. 

How much of the intelligence that it is necessary for 
bird or animal to maintain life is taught by the parent 
bird or animal? None. The young learn some things 
by observation, but the mother never teaches in any sense 
of the word. We have chickens that were taken from 
under the hen as soon as they were out of the shell. 
Drop a crumb before them and they pick it up; that is 
the first and they do it very naturally. A bird flies by 
outside the window and with a warning note they squat 
and “freeze,” as Seton Thompson puts it. A hat thrown 
across the room produces the same result. The mother 
never taught them that, as she is still on the nest hatch- 
ing the rest of the eggs. 

All our chickens were isolated when young from all 
grown birds; the roosters crow and the hens cackle just 
the same as other fowl. We have a goose that was 
hatched under a hen and has never seen another goose, 
yet it calls and does all the things that other geese do. 
Does the old rooster teach the young to crow? No! 
As soon as the young rooster attempts to crow the old 
rooster begins to fight and drive him away. This is 
everyday knowledge to farm folks. With our chickens 
is a hen that sat on a nest of eggs that failed to hatch, 
yet she goes round clucking just the same as if she had a 
brood of young chickens. This does not look like the 
result of reasoning. No, she is acting according to the 
compelling force that is ‘above and beyond the bird. 

We once hatched five wild and five tame duck eggs 
under a hen. Though there was no difference at all in 
size or markings, we could pick every wild duck as soon 
as they were hatched simply because they were wild 
ducks. The teaching of the wild things is from a vastly 
higher authority than the parent. 

When we want to laugh give us the new school of 
natural history; when we want to seriously consider the 
matter, give us John Burroughs, Chas. Hallock and the 
like, and they need a whole lot of fixing. 

The greatest trouble young birds make is by trying to 
fly before they are able. Who has not heard a great fuss 
among the birds, only to find some young bird out of the 
nest before it is able to fly. It has, perhaps, caught on 
some lower branch, where it sits looking wise as an owl, 
but every attempt at flight brings it to a still lower 
branch, and the old birds can do nothing but raise a 
clamor and draw.the attention of prowling animal or boy. 
he young man trained in the journalistic school who 
writes natural history at a day’s notice is doing the same 
thing. He’may be carried for some distance by an acci- 
dental gust, but the ground is beneath and the jolt will 
be the harder when it does come. 

How the wolf holds its tail is another important mat- 
ter. Now, while the wolves howl about us every night 
and keep our dogs in a perfect frenzy, we have seen com- 
paratively few wolves and those at such distance as to be 
useless as a nature study. I should like to know how the 
student gets so close as to make a minute study of them. 
We have been among the wolves all our lives. We know 
their disappearing shadow as they fade away across the 
bronze hills; their howls are as the chirping of robins in 
the trees round about; we know how they look and act 
when fast in a steel trap, but closer details we could not 
give and be honest. 

Now, here is another live question for the naturalist: 
Who ever heard of a mother teaching her children to tell 
falsehood? What mother ever taught except against 2ll 
untruth? And yet how universal is the practice among 
men. Is this, too, a compelling force which makes us 
act out our nature, or is it the result of our greater 
reasoning power? E. P. JAQuEs. 

Durnam, Kas, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As Hermit in Forest AND STREAM’s issue of April 18 
criticises John Burroughs, one of our first naturalists, 
I feel sure that he will not object to explaining one or 
two of his own statements in order that some of us who 
are not so well informed as he in natural history mat- 
ters, may understand just what he means. 

He speaks of a song sparrow in his dooryard which 
has visited the place for fourteen years. I should like to 
know how he knows that it is the same song sparrow. 
If it can be demonstrated that the same bird has been 
scen for fourteen successive years, it is an extremely 
interesting matter as giving a fact about the age to which 
this species lives—a matter about which I had supposed 
little or nothing was known. 

Incidentally I should like also to learn how aeons 
knows that the sparrow is teaching “his year old boy” 
sing, and also since his acquaintance with the family life 
oi this bird is so close, why the song sparrow’s wife will 
not consent to live in the woods. What feminine argu- 
ment does she advance in favor of a life in the fields? 
Has not her husband sufficient force of character to in- 
duce his wife to do what he thinks would be for the 
tamily advantage? 

Hermit tells us of many extraordinary things about 
birds and animals and I read his articles with great 
pleasure. But when he makes statements like those about 
the song sparrows, it seems to me that they should be 
supported by evidence which will satisfy others. 

INQUIRER. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the article on “False Natural History,” in the 
April 18 Forrest anp STREAM, Hermit makes a state- 
ment which he does not explain. 

He says, speaking of birds: “The young females 
learn nest building and how to rear a family, and the 
young males learn to sing. These birds learn by ob- 
servation and by teaching.” 

How, do the young females learn nest building? Do 
they study the position of each straw in their home 
nest and remember it until the following spring? They 
were not present*to see it built, and the old birds build 
no sample nests for their benefit in the fall. The wood- 
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peckers frequently excavate nesting cavities in the fall, 
but not for this purpose, as some species use them 


to spend stormy winter days in. But the song birds 
build no nests in the fall, and yet, on their return the 
following spring, these young females build their own 
nests and rear their own broods. They surely do not 
at this season wait until the old birds build to see how 
it is done. Who has watched a pair of birds building 
a nest with an audience of last year’s birds perched on 
an adjoining limb? It seems to be the custom at this 
time for the builders to drive away all intruders. 

He also says: “The young males learn to sing,” 
and he says that young roosters learn to crow. I have 
known a young rooster that was raised in a city back 
yard, way beyond hearing: and seeing any of his kind, 
yet at a certain age he began to crow and could crow 
as well as any other rooster. 

CHRESWELL J. Hunt. 


All Watches are Compasses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
A friend points out that, in describing the mode of 
using a watch as a compass in your issue of March 


7, there was an important omission. In your issue 
of March 21 your intelligent correspondent, Coahoma, 
kindly responded to my request and explained the 


rationale of the process, but the omission seems to have 
escaped his notice. My friend sends me the following, 
clipped from London Truth several years ago, from 
which it appears that up to noon the distance between the 
hour hand and twelve must be counted forward, but after 
noon the count must be backward: 

“A few days ago I was standing by an American 
gentleman when I expressed a wish to know which 
point was north. He at once pulled out his watch, looked 
at it, and pointed to the north. I asked him whether he 
had a compass attached to his watch. He replied, ‘All 
watches are compasses.’ Then he explained to me how 
this was. Point the hour hand to the sun, and south 
is exactly half way between the hour hand and the figure 
XII. on the watch, counting forward up to noon, but 
backward after the sun has passed the meridian. For in- 
stance: Suppose that it is eight o’clock, point the hand 
indicating eight to the sun, and the figure X on the watch 
is due south. Suppose that it is 4 o'clock, point the 
hand indicating four to the sun and II. on the watch is 
exactly south. My American friend was quite surprised 
that I did not know this. Thinking that, possibly, I was 
ignorant of a thing that everyone else- knew, and happen- 
ing to meet Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, I asked 
that eminent traveler whether he was aware of this sim- 
ple mode of discovering the points of the compass. He 
said that he had never heard of it. I presume, therefore, 
that the world is in the same state of ignorance. Amalfi 
is proud of having been the home of the inventor of the 
compass. I do not know what town boasts of my Ameri- 

can friend as a citizen.’ THe OLp ANGLER. 


A May Day Moving. 


Wymnore, Nebraska.—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
the first day of May last year a moving took place at our 
house. We had noticed for several days that a squirrel 
had made two holes about twenty feet north of our cis- 
tern, in the back yard; but we saw no sign of the 
little trespasser until the first day of May, when we saw 
what we call a ground squirrel, or striped gopher, coming 
along the front sidewalk, with a little squirrel in her 
mouth and one following her. The little fellows were 
very little larger than a peanut. These two she deposited 
in one of the new holes north of the cistern, and re- 
turned to the front sidewalk and soon came again with 
one in her mouth and one following, but when she passed 
the bay window the little fellow that was following made 
a sneak and went in against the wall in the corner made 
by the bay window. The old one went on and deposited 
the one she was carrying and went back to the sidewalk 
after more. She came that time with one in her mouth 
and one following; and when she passed the bay window 
the little one that had been playing hookey came out and 
joined the cavalcade, and the three were deposited in the 
hole by the cistern. She kept this up until she had trans- 
ferred thirteen from the old home to the new, and it was 
one of the most interesting sights that it has ever been 
our pleasure to witness. We at once deposited some oat- 
meal in two little piles near the new hole, and frequently 
saw nine or ten of the young ones around a pile of oat- 
meal, eating as though they were hungry, two or three 
down on all fours and five or six standing up, but we 
never were able to see the whole thirteen out at one time. 
This was witnessed by my wife and Susie, our baby, who 
is old enough to teach school, and both are very credible 
people. Why did the squirrel move her little family from 
the front sidewalk to the new holes near the cistern 
nearly 150 feet, and why did she move on the first day of 
May? A. D. McCann ess. 





A Cow Moose and a Leaky Guide. 


It cost Mr. J. L. Mott, grandson of Jordan L. Mott, 
of the Mott Iron Works, $800 recently to kill a cow moose 
in Washington county, Maine. 

It is understood that nothing was heard of the illegal 
killing until after Mr. Mott had left the State; then, 
however, his guide, while under the influence of liquor, 
talked about the matter, and when it came to the ears of 
the authorities it was not difficult to secure satisfactory 
evidence of the shooting. 

Mr. Mott, who is a Harvard student, was at Cambridge 
last fall when a representative of the Game Commission 
visited him there, bearing a warrant for his arrest for the 
offense. Owing to the illness of a member of the family 
no effort was made at the time for his extradition. Re- 
cently Mr. Mott, through his counsel, entered a plea of 
nolo contendere to the charge, and was let off with a pay- 
ment of $500 as a fine and costs amounting to $300. 

The animals killed are said to have been a cow and calf 
moose, and the penalty prescribed by the statute is a fine 
of not less than $500 and not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than four months. It is thus 
seen that Mr. Mott escaped with the lightest possible 
penalty; yet even so, cow moose come high. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
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Mr. Craig’s Meadowlarks. 

Omanwa, Nebraska, April 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Rev. Robert E. Lee Craig, Rector of Trinity 
Cathedral, arrived home this morning from the sandhills, 
and calling at his home I had a talk with him about his 
arrest out in Thomas county for shooting meadowlarks. 
He said that the telegraphic story of the regretted occur- 
rence, while true in the main, was inaccurate in detail. 

“I was entirely innocent,” said he, “of the fact that I 
was violating any game law of the State when I shot 
those birds on my recent hunt in the sandhills near Thed- 
ford. Back in Virginia I have been killing larks ever 
since I was ten years old, and in Kentucky they are not 
protected by the law at all. Coming in from the ranch 
of my host, Mr. Yates, out in Cherry county, about 
thirty miles from Thedford, which is in Thomas county, 
I amused myself by breaking the monotony of the jour- 
ney shooting meadowlarks. I bagged twenty of them, 
mostly in Cherry county. When'I got into Thedford I 
went to the depot carrying my birds, tied with a string 
in full view of every one, and on arriving at the station 
I threw them down on the platform where they lay for 
one hour and a half. In the meantime some malicious 
person informed the sheriff that I had these birds and he 
came to the depot and sat there talking with me until 
train time, and when I picked up my birds to get aboard 
he arrested me. He took me before the justice of the 
peace, where I was arraigned by the county attorney on 
a charge of killing song birds. The attorney read the 
statute, which imposes a fine of $5 a bird, and the court 
fined me $111—$110 for the 22 larks killed and $1 for the 
gallant sheriff. I pleaded not guilty, insisting that I was 
innocent of having violated the law, and furthermore the 
larks in my possession were killed in Cherry county, over 
which the authorities of Thomas county had no control. 
This was met with the reply that ignorance is no excuse 
in the eyes of the law, and the fact that I had the birds in 
my possession was all he cared about. He then said that 
I must pay the fine and costs at once or give bonds for 
my appearance at the next session of the county court, 
May 8, which I did in the sum of $500. My gun was 
confiscated by the sheriff, who pleasantly informed me 
that it would be sold to the highest bidder inside of ten 
days, but if it is, that sheriff’s bondsmen will find a 
healthy damage suit on their hands. I have engaged 
the very best legal talent in Omaha to manage the settle- 
ment of this regrettable difficulty and the law will be 
tested to the utmost.” SANbY GRISWOLD. 


The nae ‘Hunt at Lost Island. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Ia., April 28—It was Pete and Sam, 
Fritz and Charley who left Marshalltown one evening 
this spring en route to the shack at Ruthven, lowa, where 
Trumbull, Mud and Lost Island lakes unite to form a 
triune paradise for duck shooters—when there are ducks. 
The impedimenta of the party consisted of general sports- 
man’s duffle, guns, gum boots, shells, etc., to which in 
this case were added a full food supply and a fat Swede 
cook of repute in the toothsome and digestible prepara- 
tion of genus anas to its legitimate end. Boats and other 
necessary paraphernalia remain at the shack from year’s 
end to year’s end, and have for the past twenty years. 

Of the occupations of the party: Pete is a furniture 
dealer, fair, forty and single, with a voice like an even- 
ing bird song when addressing a lady or dealing with a 
customer. Sam, who profits from hides, wool and petro- 
leum. His great grand something or other fit into the 
Revolution and commanded the Constitution or Constella- 
tion or some other American frigate of renown in some 
of the sea fights that have been posted in full sheets on 
the billboard of history. Charley sells everything to 
smoke, from a six inch section of rope to Havanas at 
a dollar a throw. These three are crack shots in the field 
or at trap. Then there was Fritz, last year a neophyte, 
to whom forcible adjuration and criticism of an adverse, 
and at times profane, character had been necessary in or- 
der to remind him that a gun was made to shoot and he 
placed to discharge it when a bunch of bluebills swooped 
down to the decoys. Last year Mr. Winkle might have 
given him cards and spades. This year Mr. Tupman or 
even the long game keeper himself, might have felt proud 
of his performance. As a managing editor he sees that 
his subordinates make a mighty good daily newspaper. 
That was the personnel of the party. Lew had intended 
to make one but took typhoid and shot what few ducks 
he got this spring in his fever dreams. And, in passing, 
it might be noted that dream shooting beats spring 
shooting—in one way, at any rate. 

Once at the shack shooting dragged. It came on cold; 
the ice stayed in the lakes and the ducks hiked south. 
Some ducks were secured over the decoys, but shooting 
in general was unsatisfactory. Charley left for home 
satisfied that life is too short to wait for a spring break- 
up when so many and varying interests demanded his 
presence at home. Pete, Fritz and Sam stuck it out. 

Still the ducks were slow in coming. They took up 
their decoys and moved to a neighboring situation that 
proved no better. Another party preempted the place 
they had vacated and when they returned they found 
the squatters-in possession. Then the ducks came and 
they had the gratification of seeing the newcomers gather 
70 to 100 ducks daily over the decoys set where theirs 
had been a day or so previous. The boys watched the 
shooting and mumbled language that would cost money 
if used on the public street. 

Over several miles distant from the shack were ponds 
where the ducks were rising, to judge by the clouds of 
birds making toward them daily. Fritz and Sam teased 
Pete to make a trip to Cheseponds in hope of a good 
day’s sport. Not by a participled sight Pete wouldn’t go. 
He had shot ducks within sight of the shack for twenty 
years and wasn’t goitig out into the world after trotible 
at thie Jate day, Sem and Frite went; however, They 





subsidized a Norwegian lad to hunt one of the ponds 
while they watched their decoys at the other. The birds 
came in fast and the shooting was furious if not always . 
to center. The shells gave out and Fritz walked two 
miles to a farm house and secured by purchase eighteen 
more. When these had been used each had killed to the 
legal limit and they started on the six-mile trip in re- 
turn. But they had ducks, bluebills and redheads galore, 
with an occasional canvasback showing grandly among 
its more plebeian brethren. Sam was happier than the old 
admiral had ever been over his own peculiar aquatic 
successes. Fritz was speechless. 

Arrived at the shack Pete met them. He’d killed a 
poor quarter dozen and was in that condition yclept 
“sore” in the vernacular. They threw the ducks at him 
and upon him and over him and Pete simply stood and 
gazed with an occasional mild (?) exclamatory remark 
as the situation became more pronounced. When the 
last one was unloaded, “Well,” said Pete, “by J—inks! 
you did get ’em.” But Pete was “sore” and ready and 
willing for trouble. Had he been in the place of his illus- 
trious Hebrew namesake who grew “sore”.on a memor- 
able Biblical occasion and cut off a Roman ear, our Pete 
would have annihilated a Roman battalion. Tempora 
mutantur, Pete simply smoked at the ceiling and raged 
inwardly. 

The party had set the following day as the date of 
leaving. Pete’s meditations ran strongly on this phase 
of the situation. He wanted to stay, but wanted the 
others to make the proposition. They sat silent or 
together reviewed the day’s shooting. Pete’s cigar 
grew short. He heaved a sigh and said lugubriously, 
“T would like to have one day of decent sport.” Then 
the others howled, and a trip to the ponds was ar- 
ranged instanter. Next morning they went. 

Some future time the tale of Pete’s performances 
upon that memorable day will be decreed as tradi- 
tionary and received with incredulity. At present they 
are authentic history duly attested by Sam and Fritz. 
Stretched at full length on a haystack in the middle of 
the pond Pete raged like Achilles. Singles, double far 
out or close in, melted down at the crack of his gun. 
Flocks paid a toll of three or four. Fast or slow he 
took them all in with an aim unerring as fate. Between 
flights he danced madly on his mound of hay with 
the grace and vigor of a whirling dervish. Bluebills 
flocked in like a streak of summer lightning, stopped 
suddenly and stayed. A small duck came like an ar- 
row low over the stack. Ten feet away Pete dropped 
the head of the duck on one side of the stack and its 
body on the other. Bird after bird without a miss, 
while the others on the outskirts picked up stragglers. 
It was fierce and altogether satisfying. Altogether the 
three went back to. the shack with sixty-eight ducks 
as the day’s bag, hungry, tired but happy and ready to 
go home on the morrow. Next year—perhaps we. will 
have a law against spring shooting in Iowa. 

Mos. 


A Proposed Massachusetts Preserve. 


Ir the present plans of some of the leading membets of 
the Grafton Country Club are carried out, the name of 
Frank Forester, who has done more than any other man 
to inspire Americans with a love of sport in wood and 
field, will be perpetuated in a most appropriate manner. 
The idea is to have an immense game preserve extend- 
ing over nearly fifteen square miles, and to be known as 
the Forester Club. 

There has been a movement on foot for the last two 
years among certain members of the Grafton Country 
Club to purchase the Brainey property, which is south 
of the club, the purpose of which would be to unite the 
Brainey property, the Grafton Country Club, the Red 
Farm, the town farm, Woodland, Lordvale, Edgewood, 
Potter Hill and Elmwood into a large game preserve. 

The above comprises some 3,000 acres, and adjoining 
the above property on the north, about Doherty Pond, 
there is a large quantity of woodland which is especially 
desirable for cover for partridges, and on the south the 
Crosby farm, and about the Fitzpatrick property and the 
House Rock a large amount of open land, which is well 
known as the best quail ground in or about Worcester. 
This all makes up a total of some 10,000 aerés. 

Those interested in the welfare of the club secured an 
option on the property, and in the past three days papers 
have been passed, so that the ownership of the Brainey 
prcoey is now vested in the newly founded Forester 

ub. 

The ownership of the club is divided into a certain 
number of shares of $100 each, and that the same will be 
a success will be easily seen from the fact that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have come forward freely and inter- 
ested themselves by subscribing for the stock: P. W. 
Moen, Eben Draper, of Hopedale; H. T. Whitin, of 
Whitinsville; Randolph Crompton, of Worcester ; Charles 
S. Barton, William Marcy, Chester Lasell, of Whitins- 
ville; H. W. Wyman, Charles Crompton, George Cromp- 
ton, George B. Inches, of Grafton; Samuel Colton, of 
Millbury; Harry W. Smith.and William B. Schofield, of 
Worcester, and Marston Whitin, of Whitinsville. 

A meeting of the club will shortly be held, when a 
committee will be chosen to take charge of the interest of 
the club, which will, of course, include the hiring of a 
suitable game keeper to look after the property and ar- 
range as to purchase of quail, pheasants, hares, etc.— 
Boston Herald, May t. 


Where Tired Trap Shots May Build Up. 


Dunsarton, N. H., May 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
How the readers of Forest AND Stream do respond to 
things pertaining to fish and game. The day following 
my receipt of Forest AND STREAM containing my account 
of our New Found Lake fishing trip, I received a letter 
from a well-known trap shooting expert. The latter 
writes: “I am run down and tired out shooting at tar- 
gets. I now want a rest and building up. Can’t you 
tell me of some place to go where I can catch some brook 
trout and also gain some pounds in weight?” I have 
written this tired expert and advised his going to the 
headwaters of Mad River in Waterville, N. H. He eyght 
to catch some small trout; he will surely gain in Beth 
weight and Heulth if he hee hot passed the point where it 





is possible for improvement. Waterville is an ideal spot 
in the Granite State. When you get there you have 
reached the end of the road. If you cannot pick up there 








your case is hopeless. Cc. M. Starx. 
Sea and River ishing... 
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ietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 


A May Fishing Trip. 


Surety .there is nothing more invigorating, more life- 
giving to both body and soul than fly-fishing for the 
gamy trout in the cool, sweet days of May. There are 
still some places where the hopes and ambition of an 
angler’s heart may be gratified, and among these few 
chosen regions are the Adirondack Mountains. Exquisite 
scenery, clear rippling streams, shady pools and blue, 
placid lakes more than add to the charm of casting a fly 
for the speckled trout in this region. With these visions 
cf the pleasures and delights of a spring fishing trip to 
the North Woods, it was small wonder when the Veteran 
proposed we should sojourn to the woods for a few 
days’ outing. 

Preparations were soon made, and our sections en- 
gaged on the Montreal express for the night of May to. 
We were to reach our destination at an early hour of the 
morning, and the Veteran decided the best plan would be 
to take our breakfast with us and eat it at the station 
before driving seven and a half miles through the woods 
to the lake, for if the morning was cold such a drive on 
an empty stomach would hardly prove pleasant. The 
Veteran therefore told Al (who is his right-hand man 
and always accompanies us on such trips) to buy a coffee 
pot with cups, spoons, etc., and in fact everything which 
would supply us with a good meal. 

Finally the day for our departure arrived, and a quar- 
ter past eight found us at the station waiting for the 
train that would carry us to the heart of the North 
Woods. A sharp, clear whistle and with puffing and 
panting the huge express rumbled in. Another minute 
and I landed safely on the platform, when, to my sur- 
prise and dismay, we commenced to move out of the 
station without giving the Veteran or Al a moment in 
which to board the train. Suddenly I perceived the lat- 
ter, loaded with bags and bundles, scrambling up the 
steps, and heard the Veteran say sharply: “Hurry up, 
Al, for goodness sake or we'll get left!” Al managed to 
reach the platform and the Veteran followed close be- 
hiend. “If I had jumped on first,” said the Veteran, “do 
you know where Al would have been now? At the 
station with most of our belongings. Fortunately I 
managed to get him started and kept him going.” 

We turned in about ten o’clock, and, lulled by the 
rocking motion of the car, I soon was in dreamland. 
Somewhere near four o’clock I awoke, and lifting the 
curtain peered out of the window. Never will I forget 
the beautiful scene that met my gaze. We were passing 
a marshy piece of ground overhung by a white, quivering 
fog, which stretched toward the east and was met by a 
dark line of woods. The sharp points of the spruce and 
tamarack trees stood out black and clearly defined against 
the pale, bluish-green sky, and suspended just over their 
tops, glittering and silvery, hung Venus, the morning 
Star. 

As we skimmed smoothly along another exquisite vista 
presented itself to the gaze. We had reached a more 
elevated region and for miles in every direction stretched 
the forest in undulating hills met by mountain ranges. 
To the northeast, nestling amid the brown and green of 
the hills, lay Big Moose Lake, overhung with white, 
misty clouds, which caught and reflected the color of the 
sky above. Gradually the rosy tinges deepened until the 
long golden rays of the sun appeared above the wood- 
chad mountain. 

“Fulton Chain,” said the porter. “Time to get up.” 
My dressing was quickly accomplished in the pure, cold 
air which flowed through the car from the open ventila- 
tors, and in a short time we were all together on the plat- 
form waiting as the train slowed down and finally drew 
in at the little station. 

The keen, crisp air smote our cheeks as we stepped off 
the car, filling every chink and crevice of the lungs with 
life-giving ozone, and the first sound that greeted our 
ears, as the noise of the train’ died away in the distance, 
was the clear, mellow note of a white-throated sparrow. 

We found a good fire going in the station, and a man 
awaiting our arrival. The ground was hard with a heavy 
frost, and the cold air quickened one’s appetite im- 
mensely, so when the Veteran said, “Come, come, Al, 
get breakfast ready!” the words sounded most welcome 
and agreeable. ; 

Al commenced undoing the package which contained 
our morning meal, when suddenly he looked up with a 
dismayed and chagrined expression. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Veteran. 

“The eggs,’ he answered, dismally. “I forgot the 
eggs.” 

“Just as I supposed,” said the Veteran, laughing. “You 
are a nice one! Now all we have for breakfast is coffee 
and toast. A little more, though, and you would have 
been left with the eggs.” . 

“Oh, pshaw!” said Al, disconsolately, and as this is his 
favorite expression when disturbed, the egg episode 
caused us not a little fun and amusement at his expense. 

The Veteran then proceeded to make the coffee. Well, 
the thought of it even now makes my mouth water, and 
a cup of this beverage, combined with a hot piece of 
buttered toast, more than appeased our hunger. The 
repast finished, a big strong team of grays drove up with 
the three-seated wagon, and we were soon ready for the 

drive to the lake. 

The woods, stripped of every leaf, for as yet the buds 
were scarcely* visible, appeared very different from the 
summer season, and were brown, open and sunny, the 
gray trunks of the trees standing out distinctly, especially 
those of the smooth, stately beeches. 

Suddenly a fox darted across the road ahead of the 
wagon, and later we caught a glimpse of a deer running 
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through the woods. An occasional bluejay screamed 
overhead high up among the bare branches, and now and 
again a white-throated sparrow whistled sweetly. Except 
for these sounds all was silent in the great forest, and 
how delicious was the quiet and solitude after the noise 
of the train. Only those who love the woods can ex- 
perience the sensation of peace and rest that steals over 
one on leaving the turmoil of the civilized world and 
entering the wilderness. 

A brisk drive of an hour or more over the hard frosty 
road and we saw the blue waters of the lake glimmering 
through the trees. Another minute and we were shaking 
hands with all our old friends once again. The lake ap- 
peared even more beautiful than ever, with its closely 
wooded mountains slopmg down to the shore, and the 
bare rock on old Baldy glistening in the sunshine. Trout, 
omelet and pancakes quickly relieved that gnawing fee!- 
ing, for Al had taken possession of the kitchen, and soon 
prepared a royal breakfast, and thus redeemed himself 
greatly for the loss of the eggs. 

The following morning dawned clear and cool, with a 
snap and sparkle in the keen mountain air. The 
Veteran decided West Pond would be the best place for 
us to try first, so about ten o’clock Wallace (one of the 
men) had our traps ready, and we, with rod in hand and 
fiy-book in our pocket, started out for our first fishing 
expedition of the season. 

This sheet of water lay a mile from the camp, and was 
reached by a lovely path winding through the woods. 
Just as we left the clearing and entered on the old carry, 

i fine buck leaped out from the side of the path and 
stood not thirty yards away, with head erect, gazing de- 
fiantly at us. His horns were commencing to show and 
he evidently was in prime condition. With the bright 
woods as a background and the smooth trunks of the 
trees as a frame, he afforded a most beautiful picture of 
wild life. 

We soon reached the pond, which stretched out be- 
fcre us like a big sapphire. The lake is about a mile long 
by a quarter of a mile wide, with two sloping ridges 
meeting at the lower end and a large marsh bordering 
the shore. Beside its beauty it is very wild and secluded, 
a place designed to delight the heart of sportsman or 
angler. The boat in readiness, we were soon skimming 
over the smooth surface, propelled by a skillful hand and 
paddle, and bound for the lower end of the pond. 

The Veteran, who had been afranging his flies and 
leader on the way down, cast first, toward the shore near 
an old moss-covered log. Two or three times the well- 
directed flies struck the water and floated life-like for 
a second or two. Then, with a rush and swirl, a lusty 
trout jumped for the tail fly. A quick turn of the 
Veteran’s wrist and he was fastened on the hook, strug- 
gling and rushing here and there in his effort to break 
away. He fought gamely for several minutes, when the 
net was slipped gently under him and our first Salvelinus 
fontinalis of the season lay flopping in the boat. He was 
a beauty, with bright gold sides dashed with crimson 
spots and an olive-green back; he weighed about a pound 
or more. Wallace continued to paddle us slowly around 
the lower end of the pond, fifty or sixty feet from the 
shore, so that we could cast under the bank or very near 
to it. ‘ae 

The fish were rising well. Some were missed, these 
mostly by myself, and many were hooked and brought to 
net. Nearing the marsh we turned and skirted across the 
pond, casting in by the grass and rushes, where the water 
was quite shallow. Here the Veteran had a splendid 
strike from evidently a large fish, but, much to our sor- 
row, after fighting hard several minutes, he carried off 
all the flies and part of the leader in one last desperate 
rush for liberty. However, another speckled beauty soon 
replaced the loss and landed safely in the basket. Once, 
letting the flies drop near a fallen tree partly submerged, 
a nice trout made a vicious lunge at the middle fly, and 
failing to strike quick enough | missed him. I cast im- 
mediately near the same place and he rose splendidly 
again, this time with success. The tip of the rod bent 


under his quick, savage plunges and strong rushes. This 
was the largest fish I had hooked up to this time, and the 
pleasure and excitement of the moment were intense, for 
he played gamely until landed 

Che delights and fascinations of such fishing are un- 
bounded, and as we whipped the water with our flies and 
gazed upon the wild, enchanting scenery surrounding us, 


one fully realized the pleasures of angling 

(he morning flew by, and it was three o’clock before 
we paddled up the lake to the landing. Our catch con- 
sisted of twenty-one fine trout, plump and fat, varying 
from ten ounces up to a pound in weight. Certainly our 
first day’s fishing had turned out well, and we returned 
to camp satisfied and contented. 

rhe following afternoon found us off in a slim guide 
boat with rods and tackle, our destination the inlet. To 
those who love nature in wild primitive beauty, this 
stream is a veritable paradise. Moving slowly along on 
its winding path, and casting our flies on the mirror-like 
surface of the water, we could enjoy to the full the wild, 
exquisite scenery. 

To the south stretched a grassy marsh, thickly covered 
with young pine, spruce and hemlock trees, and so close 
together did they grow that as one looked over them they 
appeared like a miniature forest, while beyond lay a ridge 
ot undulating hills. 

On the north side the grass and alder bushes grew 
clese along the water’s edge, with here and there a bed of 
fresh green moss festooning the bank, and the trees were 
larger, blending into the woods very near the shore, so 
as we floated along one now and then would catch a 
glimpse into the dark cathedral-like forest. The woods 
here rose into a small mountain, whose summit is a mass 
of glistening rock sparsely covered with poplar and 
birch saplings. Toward the northeast towered another 
mountain, its sides heavily clad in soft green timber 
standing tall and majestic against the bright sky. 

The banks bordering the stream were thick with bushes 
decked with a pretty little pink flower, and the buds on 
the trees just about to burst were tinged in soft yellow 
and green, while here and there nestled a brilliant rose- 
colored shadberry bush. A sweet spicy aroma filled the 
air from the tamarack, spruce and balsam trees, and the 
jays flitted about overhead uttering their harsh cry, inter- 
mingled with theit more pleasing bell-like note. A flock 
of blackbirds chattered noisily in a clump of alder bushes, 


and a cock-of-the-woods rattled and hammered on a 
neighboring stump. But above all rang out the clear, 
wild ethereal song of a hermit thrush, as he sat in some 
dark recess of the shadowy woods pouring forth pure 
liquid notes. He is a true wood bird, and loves- only 
silence and solitude. 

It was while gazing on the lovely scene that lay about 
us that my feverie was suddenly atoused by hearing the 
Veteran ejaculate, “Just look at that fish’s head! It’s as 
big as a woodchuck’s!” and hastily looking toward where 
his flies floated and danced on the water, I perceived a 
dark object emerge from the glassy surface and make 
a lazy grab at the flies. The line snapped back as the 
Vetefan struck sharply, but only a rapid swirl remained 
to tell the tale of where orchente a two-pound trout had 
sunk swiftly from sight. “I won’t give you up just yet,” 
said the Veteran, as he cast again in the vicinity of where 
the fish had disappeared. The tail fly, a_ brilliantly 
colored professor, struck the water very close to the 
overhanging bank, and almost immediately there was a 
splash, followed by a wide swirl. The line drew sud- 
denly taut, and the fish was hooked. Several minutes of 
sharp fighting and he commenced to weaken, but just as 
Wallace was about to slip the landing net under him, he 
gave a quick flop, and, evading the meshes, dashed off 
again up stream. When he finally succumbed we dis- 
covered that he was not the “old woodchuck head” as we 
had supposed, but a very handsome fish of a pound and a 
half in weight. 

“Cast over on the other side of the boat,” said the 
Veteran, turning to me; and following his advice I 
dropped my flies on the opposite side. Almost instantly 
1 was rewarded by a rush and a tug as a trout jumped 
and greedily seized one of the flies. With a quick turn he 
headed up stream, making the reel sing merrily as he took 
out line. Once or twice he managed to carry the line 
under the boat, and then I would think he was surely 
gcne. But no, his treacherously quiet mood in a second 
or two would change to sudden activity, and with re- 
newed vigor away he would go, churning and lashiiig 
the water. His pink, speckled sides gleamed and flashed 
as he sent showets of sparkling spray in every direction, 
but after five minutes’ gamy fighting he gave in. Two or 
three final flops and he lay quivering and glistening in 
the net, a two-pound trout. 

This, however, was only the beginning of the sport 
which was to follow, for the fish were coming more to 
the surface as the afternoon sun warmed the water, and 
broke around us with resounding splashes. Making a 
cast at one of these I missed a fine strike, for I am very 
much of a novice, and have a great deal to learn. Later, 
however, with the Veteran’s advice as to where and how 
to cast my flies, I hooked a pair of trout at the same 
time that played with vim and vigor and gave me not a 
little fun and excitement. 

A,dozen beauties followed, the Veteran hooking and 
landing a number, while I had my full share of the spoft, 

Finally, when the sun had slowly sunk from sight, and 
the dusk of ¢vening was gathering, our basket held nine- 
teen trout and we decided that it was timé to go honie 
and give the fish a rest until another day. 

Just as we turned down stream a pair of black ducks 
came scurrying afound the corner, sending long, dark 
fleeting shadows over the glassy surface of the water. 
With a swish and whistle of wings they shot by, sailing 
higher as they came out on the lake, and finally melting 
into the pink glow of the sunset sky. The faint far note 
of a hermit thrush fell upon our eats as we glidéd on, 
and a minute later we reached the lake. Pullitig the 
boat over the bridge we soon had all our traps arranged 
and were rowing fot home in the twilight of the spring 
evening. 

Many more pleasant trips followed, and the time for 
our departufe came only too quickly. 

One clear beautiful morning we drove away, watching 
the blue waters of the lake gradually disappearing among 
the trees behind us, and it was not without pangs of re- 


gret that we bade good-by to the charms and pleasures of 
the North Woods. CAMILLA. 


Spring Days in Nebraska, 


OmaAna, Neb., April 30—Nebraska, once the Great 
\merican Desert, is a fabled région, indeed, with more 
bird and floral life than any State in the Union, and as 
near the ideal, from the spoftsman’s standpoint, as any 
locality I can think of. Just a great rolling ocean of 
pasture and plain, and of wooded valley, it is a veritable 
paradise. Sparkling lakes, dashing in slow beat of wave 
or quicker pulse of ripple, against pebbly shores, and 
rural streims, singing their siren songs between grassy 
banks, ate now calling to all who delight to go a-fishing, 
and, in these modern recreative days, this includes a large 
majority. Every day now parties are radiating away 
from this point and the gamy black bass is their quarry. 
Some go out to Hackberry Lake, at Stillwell’s, in the 
Cherry county sandhills, others down on the Waubuncey, 
out to Ericson, up to Noble’s or even into the greatest 
bass domain in the world—fair Minnesota. Even right 
here, at our very dooryard, big catches are being made 
every morning and every evening, at Cut-off and 
Manawa. 

The revivifying fervor of spring never fails to start the 
blood in his veins whose birthright has been the line and 
rod, and the yellowhammer never rattled so merrily with 
his flinty beak against cottonwood or sycamore, nor 
meadowlark sing softer, nor air smell sweeter, nor sun 
shine brighter, grass spring greener, than to the devotee 
when he goes, in the first days of bursting summer, to 
the scenes along lake and river he loves so well. To 
him is always welcome the face of nature, whether 
wreathed in smiles of yellow gold or sombre with shadow 
and wet with tears. My heritage is a love for the woods 
and the waters, fields, plains and mountains, and now in 
these days of the new summertide, I wish to all similarly 
constituted, whether they be of high or low degree. 
withered and decrepit with the winter of age or flushed 
with the spring of life, pleasant and peaceful hours of 
honest sport by all watersides and full baskets and long 
strings of wythes. 

The fishing everywhere, in this latitude, is now border- 
ing on the very best season—from the middle of May 


till the last of June—and lucky, indeed, is he who can 
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snatch a few.days from office or counter to loll about 
some favorite 1 or stream in quest of the toothsome 
delicacies lurking within its depths. With what ardent 
hope is the silvery spoon cast upon the water’s bosom, 
and as the eager rise is followed by a vicious strike, 
what matchless excitement fills the heart. Truly such a 
moment is worth mote than a yeat’s routine of theater, 
ball or reception. Two or three pounds of gleaming yel- 
lows, whites and s at the end of one’s favorite line 
desperately struggling for liberty and for life are price- 
less to the man sees legacy is a split bamboo and a reel 
of silk thread. 

Here in Nebtaska—and there is lots and lots of good 
black bassing here—it is the present month when the 
sport is at its best, but up in Minnesota the best time is 
in June, along about the middle. In July and August 
there is but little bass fishing anywhere, either here or in 
Minnésota. 

s soon as the ice quits moaning, cracking and boom- 
ing in our lakes, and then disappears within the mys- 
terious and limitless maw of sunshine and wind, the 
Nebraska spottsman takes to the watet as fiaturally as a 
duck. There is something in the May ozone of the An- 
telope State that urges one to hie to lake or stream, and 
while I said there is plenty of good bass fishing at odd 
ins and outs throughout Nebraska, most all of our 
anglers, who can afford the expense, go up to Minnéso 
for trips of any extent and duration, and for yeafs an 
years Lake Washington has been the Mecca of a vety 
large proportion of the Omaha sportsmen. It is about 
eighty miles this side of St. Paul, and one of the most 
beautiful lakes and best bass grounds—both big and little- 
mouth—in all the State, and maugre the backward spring, 
Pat Sheehan, proprietor of the Red Squirrel’s Nest, on 
the east crag, writes me the bass are rising most vota- 
ciously, especially at the trolling spoon. Pat’s place is 
the favorite resort of Omahans on account of its easy 
access, its clean beds, attractive table and perfect boats 
and the unswerving attention they receive there, Pat 
also informs me that the croppie—and they run from a 
pound to two up there—are biting lively, but the wall- 
eyed pike are shy and backward. To reach Lake Wash- 
ington from Omaha, you take the Northwestern line to 
Kasota Junction, thence across six miles of the most én- 
trancing stretch of woods and fields that lies out of 
doors, in one of Oscar Basey’s big hunting wagons and 
behind one of his spanking teams, to Sheehan’s and Lake 
Washington. It is a charming trip—the greatest out of 
Omaha—for even one day’s fishing. One night on a Pull- 
man, at Kasota Junction at four in the mofning, at 
Sheehan’s one hour later, then sport till eight at night, 
back at the Junction at ten, and in Omaha bright and 
early the next morning, and invariably, too, with a basket 
of bass that would make the eyes of any ichthyologist 
hang out on his cheeks like horse chestnuts. 

By the way, in talking with Judge Charles Ogden, one 
of Omaha’s leading attorneys and an ardent angler, of 
coursé, last night, te told me that it had just been dis- 
covered by some of the lawyers up in Minneapolis that 
Minnesota’s fish laws are so many dead letters. While 
they embrace all of the requirements anent an open and 
close season, how and where to fish and all the factots 
looking toward the protection and preservation of the 
fish, they fail to provide any penalty for the violation of 
any of the provisions, save the confiscation of the fish 
one may have in his possession. While Nebraska fisher- 
men have fever experienced any difficulty whatever it 
bringing Home what fish they desited, they are always 
more or less apprehensive owing to the various under- 
standings about their rights to ship or bting fish out of 
the State. 

The report of the superintendent of the Nebraska State 
fish hatcheries for 1901-2, just out, shows that during 
the period covered by the record that the following fish 
were distributed among the waters of the State: Black 
bass, 28,§00; croppies, 15,25; perch, 18,000; channel cat, 
23,285; walleyed pike , 11,104,000; brook trout fry, 
93,000; rainbow trout fry, 241,000, and 1,026 fingerlings 
and brown trout in small numbers. The planting of carp 
has beén abandoned exéeptitig oti application of private 
parties, and in this co; nection the stpetinterident says: 
“The output of carp during the ptesent biennial period 
was 4,450. Owing to the strenuous objection of anglers 
and sportsmen, no application ‘for carp to. stock public 
waters or lakes has been considered. e have filled all 
applications for carp. to stock private ponds the present 
season and. have fed sevetal thousand of them to out 
adult bass and trowit, Were it not fot the fact that tlte 
carp afe the only fish that will live in many shallow 
ponds on fatfms and ranches, I would favor the discon- 
tinuance of their culture altogether.” ; 

It has taken a long series of years to bring about this 
healthful belief, and I am vain enough to believe that it 
was my own unceasing warfare against this coarse and 
undesirable species that is mainly responsible for this 
happy condition at last. But it is better late than never, 
and that Nebraska has seen the last of her carp culture 
I haven’t the slightest doubt. Other fishes, in addition 
to those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, that have 
been planted in the waters of the State, during the past 
year, were 4,000 blue gill sunfish—a delightful little pan 
fish and one that flourishes vigorously in the alkaline- 
tainted lakes of the sandhills; 5,000 yellow bullheads, and 
various quantities of various other kinds of unimportant 
species. p 

The anglers out in Cheyenne are having no end of 
trouble in endeavoring to ‘settle the question whether the 
Lone Tree, Crow, Coyote and other small streams of that 
section of the State are tributaries of the North or South 

Platte rivers, and I have been written to for my opinion. 
The last Wyoming Legislature passed a law prohibiting 
fishing in all streams of the State prior to June 1, with 
the exception of the tributaries of the Big Horn and 
North Platte rivers. Fishing in all! tributaries to these 
streams is permissible after May 1. After careful re- 
search I am convinced that Lone Tree, the Crow and 
other small waterways are tributary to the South Platte, 
and at the same time that the South Platte is tributary to, 
the North Platte, and therefore the Cheyenne rod wield- 
ers are safe in plying thei¢ favorite sport in all these 
streams. Some of the State authorities out there claim 
that the South Platte is not tributary to the North Platte, 
but is a distinct river in itself, and with the North Platte, 


distinct river, form a junction ayd thus create 
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the Platte River proper. This, however, I consider 
erroneous, as the South Platte, where it joins the North 
Platte, is a stream of not much more than half the 
volume of the North Platte. The latter is also the 
longest, widest and most important stream every way, 
and is undoubtedly the Platte River proper, and in the 
name only above the confluence of the two streams is 
called the North Platte. I have written Attorney Gei- 
eral Van Orsdel for his opinion, and expect to receive 
it in a day or so. 

The jacksnipe are still with us, and big bags are being 
made daily by Omaha shooters on the other side of the 
river. The cause for the wonderful abundance of this 
choice bird this spring is still being marveled at by all 
our gunners, but none can advance a tenable theory why 
this is so. While their long stay here is easily accounted 
for by the unseasonable weather, it is a different proposi- 
tion when you try to explain the conditions that have 
made it possible this spring to kill one hundred jacks on 
the same grounds every day in the week for three straight 
weeks. “Bags of these dimensions have been the rule 
and not the exception and I would like to hear from the 
Forest AND STREAM on this matter. 

SANDy GRISWOLD. 
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VL—The Camp-Fire.—Two Pictures 


In the dance of the camp-fire’s ruddy light, 
In the flame and smoke so free— 

In the glow of its embers red and bright, 
Are comfort and cheer for me! 


“Light through sumnicr foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue— 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too— 
As makes the very darkness there 


More beautiful than light elsewhere.” 
—Moore. 


WE are back in camp after a perfect angling day. 
with a fresh wind from the west, and showery weather. 
Pond Eddy has swarmed with schools of bass. Two 
rods have landed four fish, each weighing over three 
pounds; aid we have hooked and released about fifty 
more whose weight would average nearly one and 
a half pounds. We are regarding this hunger to hook 
so many fish, with a feeling rather akin to shame. But 
we seek forgetfulness of it in a renewed study of our 
environment. wae 

In the tert is a recent number of a famous English 
tiagazine, which was purchased on the Erie train as we 
“came up” from New York. It contains an article 
about salmon fishing in Norway; and its writer warns 
his readers that he did not go to Norway to look at 
scenery, but to kill salmon. He killed them by dozens, 
and was blind to the loveliness and grandeur of the 
titanic Norse scenery—to the tender grace atid beauty 
of the acres of lilies-of-the-valley that grow on or near 
every meadow. He was a fisherman, perhaps an arg- 
ler, but hardly a sportsman, much less an artist or 
poet. Walton was a poet, and delighted in and studied 
the beauty aroutid hit—joyed in the pleasantness of 
pure air, tie lap of waves ott beaches, forest odors, 
atid winding light of water as it circled in sedgy shal- 
lows, or deepened with baby murmurings, and in the 
evening sleep of blue-flag blossoms, pond lilies, and 
wild roses. More and more, the angling becomes an 
excuse to live in the forest and beside the stream, and 
for handling the blackened coffee pot and dingy frying- 
fon or camp kettle, over that very soul and joy of tent 
ife, the simple camp-fire. : S 

Camp-fire!| What varied memories that word. will 
summon to the reader! Even the sodden, extinguished 
embers of such a fire, abandoned months ago, are full 
of interest. Kindled, and roaring its actual life, the 
camp-fire is a comfort and inspiration—joyous, free. 
wild; and gracious with all the nameless hypnotism of 
a primitive home. Its pillar of smoke by day is a 
glad sight to the angler in his boat, or busy with the 
trout as he wades the brook. Over where that blue 
column rises lazily through the green draperies of the 
trees, is home! And its pillar of fire by night dances 
a welcome, as the flare of the flames pushes back the 
wall of darkness that closes around from the forest, 
where owls hoot in lonely nocturne, and the whip-poor- 
wills are calling. , 

How reality, day-dreams, memory, longing, good 
cheer, anticipation, hope, hunger, appetite and restful- 
ness, cluster and intertwine in its lambent flames and 
blue smoke-drift! Joy in its morning replenishment 
and cooking incense; while its resinous woods “grow 
precious in burning,” giving out their sweets and _fill- 
ing all the air with an enchantment of odors that draw 
to your camp even the most practical and hard-headed 
natives. For its builders, who sit around in a circle 
and smoke the pipe or cigar of peace, feel drawn close 
together, their faces lighted up fitfully, showing them 
under a hypnotic spell—that touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin. The camp-fire is the shrine of the 
hunter and fisher—sacred to sport, and whereon we 
make burnt offerings to nymph, satyr and dryad. It 
is the Arcadian holy of holies. Seated in that circle, we 
become children again, and people the fire’s white-hot 
heart with armies, flaming villages of tiny houses, scar- 
let parades of little demons, ranks of flaming hills—all 
throbbing with heat and life. We weave air castles 
there in the dolce far niente of the angler’s and camp- 
er’s outing. We drive back the dark by piling high on 
the fire great heaps of cedar, pine, spruce or hemlock 
boughs that snap and crack in the heat like volleys of 
rifle shots, and send up through the chimney of the 
wide air, millions of flying sparks. We deepen beside it, 
a hunger that fairly tears at the throat; we grow 
ashamed—almost alarmed—as supper is eaten; and 
corn bread, baked potatoes, coffee, fried fish, cheese, 
bacon, and beans baked there in the ground, march in 
a motley procession into our mouths. Then the pipe 
or cigar, the heart’s ease, the surcease of sorrow, as 


lustrous Hesperus sinks through the trees to the west- 
ern horizon! 


At the camp-fire we renew courage—faith to fight 


_life’s battles; and, blessed fact! sleep is given to us. 


There, we find and cherish perfect human companion- 
ships in some spot which we have longed to see for 
months “as the hart panteth for the water brooks”— 
memories of it shining clear and far when we may 
have been haunted and hounded by business cares and 
specters, and personal griefs. We joy in the fire’s 
fierce life, love its embers as they burn low, and listen 
to their whispers even when we are rolled in our 
blankets inside the tent, whose canvas flaps are parted 
as we hear the falling of a burned stick, and we look 
out, noting the sudden, flickering burst of flame, and its 
tiny column of smoke that floats toward the river’s 
ceaseless flow and murmur. Some last impressions of 
its intermittent crackling, with louder snaps from the 
smouldering back log, are borne to our subconscious- 
ness across the borders of dreamland, and the roused 
midnight wind stirs the foliage and ruffles the river with 
its low cadences and crooning—the 


“still sound 
Of falling waters, lulling as the song 
Of Indian bees at sunset, when they throng 
Around the fragrant Nilica, and deep 
In its blue blossoms, hum themselves to sleep.” 


It is humiliating to merely festoon this subject with 
rather tawdry garlands of words. Oh, for simple words 
to show all this in its simple verity, when we love it 
so! Oh, for power to shake off the blighting self-con- 
sciousness, the “playing on sweetly modulated pipes of 
diction,” and to search out and use the plain language 





POND EDDY—MORNING. 


that would show, as in a sacred picture, the beneficence 
and life of the opefi-air fire before the camper’s tent! 

But one fact is certain. Such a spot is the home of 
Health. Let any man sleep for a month in a tent beside 
the upper Delaware River in July, noting the absence 
of mosquitoes, the restfulness, the appetite he has, and 
then let him try sleeping in his city room during 
August. He will often feel that he will suffocate. For 
the free, wide air, the tent life, the harmonies of the 
flowing water, the mystery of forest and mountain, 
there is where Health dwells with her hand-maid, Hap- 
piness! 

Sam. Johnson wrote of the illusions of hope and the 
futility of believing that “the deficiency of the present 
day will be supplied by the morrow.” Ruskin sadly 
“admitted” that men are so constituted as to be in- 
capable of satisfaction with anything. Some bilious 
poet was guilty of a line, which has been quoted by half 





POND EDDY—EVENING. 


the misanthropes: “Man never is, but always to be, 
blest.” Even Burns whined from his carousals: “Man 
was made to mourn.” 

Those fellows should have had a month of fishing 
with kindly, jolly comrades, every day full of correct 
life and hard work, change, study and sight; and every 
evening a hearty supper in the woods beside the stream 
and a camp-fire of their own building—a supper cooked 
by themselves, with dishes to wash and skillet and kettle 
to clean and hang up; and then a long draught of com- 
radeship before sleeping in a tent, around and over 
which leaves whisper, and eerie night-voices come wan- 
dering to mingle with the liquid song of the water that 
we feel is alive, happy, tremulous and dimpling with 
joy as it circles, eddies and glides—talking in surging 
words that bredk and die upon its pebbled lips, and 
murmuring to itself a sinless secret hidden forever in 
its heart. 

There, if anywhere, men will wrench themselves loose 
from the myth of the fallacy of hope—know that they 
are in a land of tenderest blessing, and will be glad 
they are alive; and they will realize how inconceivable 
it is that creative intelligence is not doing all things 
well. Away with the falsehood that black fate will at 
last extinguish the blessings and harvests of noble pur- 
pose and loving life! Go a-fishing, camp, build a fire 
by your tent, and learn that the “philosophy of despair” 
is but another name for a disordered liver. You will 
postpone for many years the date of your death. Mean- 


while, you will learn to know the real preciousness of 
the philosophy embodied in Hindoo ethics: 

“Blessed is he that, lying on his death-bed, finds the 

sum total of happiness he has brought to the world to 
be greater than the sum total of pain he has inflicted 
upon the world; for the balance shall be given back to 
him a thousand fold.” 
_And now, as the light of the morning brings the joy 
like it, and we rise “kindled with the wine of sleep,” 
our comrade hands me the two pictures of the river 
near our camp at Pond Eddy, one looking northeast 
over the river in early morning light, with shadows 
and comparative grayness of hue over all the landscape; 
and the other, a rosy view of sky and water just before 
sunset. 

Much of the tenderness and delicacy of hue in the 
actual scenes are lost by the imperfect processes af 
photography and emgraving; but the reader should 
feel the steel-gray, sharp tint and outline of the one, 
and the wild-rose glow, the radiant mist, the atmos- 
pheric transfiguration of the sunset scene, the water 
transparent in green and pure amethyst blue; while, 
owing to a sudden onrush of the current, a swell has 
been created, on whose near side is stamped the length- 
ened reflection of the pointed tops of the stone pier 
just above, which is itself invisible behind the cluster 
of foliage. He should feel the blended radiance and 
bright mystery, the distinct, sharp-edged, purple 
shadows in and around that tree, the preciousness of 
the vista of far hills along the opposite shores. 

And he will understand how cheap and even nauseat- 
ing it would be to describe the scene in the words of 
the man who glares, and calls it “perfectly bewtiful.” 
For he will realize that if he had been privileged to 
witness that scene in its actuality—in all the loveliness 
of the special, rare moment when Dame Nature was 
trying on one of her most exquisite robes, he would 
have been silent, hypnotized, and all words would have 
been impotent to describe it. And in studying the 
picture he will remember what has already been stated 
in these articles, that the brightest color possible to 


‘photographer, printer or painter, is merely pure white, 


which is pitifully inadequate to show the throbbing blue 
of that sky, deep, quivering, transparent, no spot in its 
lighted, orange glory where the delicate color is not 
in a state of transition, “things which the angels work 
out for us daily, yet vary eternally, and never found 
but once,” the whole “almost human in its passions, 
almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its 
infinity,” and so “producing scene after scene, picture 
after picture, glory after glory, working still upon such 
exquisite and constant principles of the most perfect 
beauty that it is quite certain it is all done for us, and 
intended for our special pleasure.” The real picture 
was a mile long; this picture is mere black ink on white 
paper, and less than three inches long. 

Such. earth-scrolls are unfolded to one who goes 
a-fishing on the Delaware, and we are grateful. Let 
the rod bend and sway, the reel scream, and the flies 
kiss the water of rapid and pool. Let the black bass 
leap, dart, shoot and fight in a glorious, thrilling strug- 
gle. But do not follow the example of that Norse sal- 
mon-fisher, and merely go a-fishing to fish. 

L. F. Brown: 


Fish and Fishing. 


Spring Fishing Prospects tn Canada. 


THE month of April brought me the usual spring crop 
of letters from the United States filled with inquiries 
concerning the prospects of the early fishing in Canada. 
If I have not been able to reply to all of them personally, 
it is by no means because of disinclination to oblige by 
giving the desired information, but because it was not 
mine to give. Our springs are just as uncertain things 
as they are anywhere else, only perhaps a little more so. 
An apparently very early break-up of the Canadian win- 
ter in the end of February or beginning of March is fre 
quently but the prelude to a very late spring. This is 
our experience at the present time. A very fine month 
of March has been followed by an extremely disagree- 
able, backward and cold April, so far, at least, as the 
first three weeks of it are concerned. It is pretty safe 
to say that there will not be many fish caught in northern 
Quebec on the first of May, the opening day of the trout 
season, this year. All the lakes are still covered with ice, 
and will be for some days to come. The streams are for 
the most part clear of their winter covering, and there 
are spots where the next few days may yield a few tro- 
phies to the persistent angler, but artificial flies will not 
be killing for another ten days or a fortnight, except in 
very favored localities. 

For all practical purposes—so far as the angler is con- 
cerned—the ouananiche season does not open before the 
15th of May, and sometimes the date is even later. It all 
depends upon the breakup of the ice on Lake St. John. 
By the third week of May there is always good sport to 
be had around the shores of the lake and in the mouths 
of many of its tributaries, especially of the Ouiatchquan 
and Metabetchouan, for those who are not very particu- 
lar about hotel accommodation. The Hotel Roberval 
only opens, as a rule, about the time when the fly-fishing 
in the Grand Discharge is commencing, and prior to that 
time the angler who visits Lake St. John must be con- 
tent with country fare and accommodation, which can 
easily be obtained at Roberval. The conductors and other 
employes of the railway will readily direct passengers to 
lodgings, and it is quite easy to obtain boats or canoes 
and men to row or paddle them. This sport is always 
good between the 15th and 2oth of May around the west 
and south shores of the lake, though it does not com- 
mence at the Grand Discharge to any extent before the 
second week of June. For this early fishing in the lake 
I have always found large and gaudy flies to be the best. 
Though the sport is good all round the shores above 
mentioned, the pool immediately above the railway bridge 
which crosses the mouth of the Ouiatchouan River some 
seven miles south of Roberval, yields the best return of 
genuine enjoyment to the angler, not only because of the 
greater number of fish to be found there, but also because 
of the beauty of. the surroundings and the fact that the 
ouananiche of the pool immediately below the heavy 
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rapids of the river are certainly more gamy and sportive 
in their habits when hooked than those taken out of the 
quiet waters of the lake. The best of this fishing 1s 
usually done by sportsmen from Quebec, who know from 
past experience of the attractions of this pool, though it 
is rather surprising to me that it is not visited by larger 
numbers of American anglers. Its facility of access is 
very much in its favor. 

There are no indications, so far, of the breaking up of the 
ice on Lake Edward, and I would not advise a visit there 
by anglers before the 15th of May. I hear that several 
parties are booked to arrive there for the trout fishing in 
the last week of May and the first of June. About the 
same time several parties of club men are to pass through 
Quebec on their way to their fishing preserves. Among 
them are several members of the Amabalish, the Triton 
and the Metabetchouan Fish and Game Clubs. 

Angiers will be gratified to know that there has been 
much less illegal fishing through the ice this last winter 
than usual, thanks to the good work done and the watch- 
fulness displayed by the guardians of the Sportsmen’s 
Fish and Game Protective Association of the Province 
of Quebec. While-they have served as excellent deter- 
rents they have not succeeded in capturing any offenders 
against the fishery laws, though they undoubtedly would 
have done so had there been many violations of the law, 
for in running down offenders against the game laws 
they have been singularly fortunate of late, several of 
these having been fined from fifty to one hundred dollars 
each for killing moose and caribou out of season. 


Nepigon Trout. 


Anglers everywhere will rejoice to hear that there is 
no truth in the report recently set afloat by a Duluth, 
Minnesota, paper to the effect that trout fishing in the 
Nepigon River was likely to be impaired, owing to a 
mysterious disease which, it was alleged, had been preva- 
lent among the fish; that the disease was gaining in 
virulence, and that hundreds of the fish were to be found 
dead on the shore daily. The Ontario fishery depart 
ment directed the attention of their agent at Nepigon to 
the story, which he pronounced utterly false. No founda-. 
tion can be imagined for the report, which must have 
been manufactured out of whole cloth, and it is a well 
known fact that the fishing in the Nepigon had not been 
so good for many years past as it was last year. The 
Ontario authorities are evidently determined that it shall 
not be allowed to deteriorate, and will therefore again 
pursue the policy introduced last year of exterminating, 
as far as possible, “all such things as be devourers” of 
the game, to quote the words of good old Dame Juliana 
Barnes or Berners. Last year the work of destruction of 
the coarse fish in the river was carried on with such 
success that no less than 1,800 pike, 389 pickerel and 803 
suckers were taken and destroyed. 


New Brucswick Salmon Waters Sold. 


Last week there was a sale of salmon fishing waters by 
the New Brunswick Government at Fredericton. Out of 
ten fishing leases advertised, only four were sold—two 
four-year leases and two nine-year leases. The four-year 
leases were the rafting ground reserve on the Resti- 
gouche and Metapedia River on the western bank from 
the mouth to the Quebec line. The former was bid in 
by J. W. Ayer, of Bangor, at the upset price of $50 per 
annum, and the latter by Frank Whitehead for the 
Restigouche Salmon Club at the upset price of $100 pei 
annum. The nine-year leases sold were the Upsalquitch 
River and branches and the Northwest Miramichi from 
the mouth of Big Sevagle to and including Little Falls. 

Thomas Malcolm got the Upsalquitch for the Resti 
gouche and Western Railway at $1,600 per annum, $600 
in excess of the upset price. The Northwest Miramichi 
was knocked down to R. W. Armstrong, of Newcastle, 
at $70 per annum, $20 more than the upset price. The 
six other advertised leases were all offered, but there 
were no bids for any of them. 

Those not sold were: 

Four-year leases, to expire March 1, 1907, Restigouche 
River: From head of tide up to I. C. R. bridge, upset 
price $100; from Quatawamkebgwick River to Victoria 
county line, upset price $50; Quatawamkebgwick River 
from mouth to 15 mile tree, upset price $250; Quatawam- 
kebgwick River from 15 mile tree up to head (in New 
Brunswick), upset price $250 

Nine-year leases, to expire March 1, 1912: Pock- 
mouche River and branches, upset price $25 


$25; Green River 
and branches, upset price $50. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Saturday, contest No. 5, held 


at Stow Lake, April 
25; wind, S.W.; weather, cloudy. 





Event Event Event 

No. 1, No. 2, No. 4, 

Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8 ———~ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc.% Del. g Nets Castings 

H. 100 74.8 84.8 81.8 83.2 72. 

W E 98 89 82 85.10 $3.11 os 
T. W. Brotherton.114 87.4 86.8 91.8 89.2 95.5 
G. H. Foulks.... 79 87.4 83.4 84.2 83.9 ae 
C. R. Kenniff.... 102 89 90.4 80.10 85.7 96 
T. C. Kierulff.... 84 81.4 80 89.2 84.7 77.4 
E. A. Mocker... 98 90.8 90.4 81.8 86 ‘* 
G. H. Powers, Jr. ... 88.4 aa te rs ob 
F. H. Reed...... 77 83.8 84.8 85 84.10 Ks 
P. J. Tormey.... 7% 90 84.8 75.10 80.3 91.3 
C. G. Young..... ... 87.8 92 85 88.6 93.9 
Judges, C. R. Kenniff, T. C. Kierulff; referee, G. H. 

Foulks; Clerk, Bruning. 





Sunday, contest No. 5, held at Stow Lake, April 26; 
wind, N.; weather, fair. 
H. Battu..... 86 86 88.8 70 79.4 80 
A. M. Blade SS 37 66.8 72.6 69.7 ws 
W E Brooks..... 5 87 83.4 72.6 7.11 i 
T. W. Brotherton.100 90 85.4 76.8 81 91.2 
G. H. Foulks % 85 80.4 71.8 76 = 
B, BE; CaePei ccvesd pee 90.4 86.4 36.8 86.6 ‘ 
H. C. Golcher... 111 77.4 84.8 83.4 84 ne 
Cc. R. Kenniff... 111 89.8 91 88.4 89.8 97.2 
. B. Kenniff... 104 RH 89 85 87 86.1 

BOR. Bis Siibic cs! dae 86 71 71.8 71.4 

M. Patter..... 78 79.8 83.4 3 79.2 ‘ws 
P. +, Tormey shots 76 $3.1 80 74.2 77.3 98.6 
F. . Reed...... 87 89.4 84.8 86.8 85.8 se 
Cc. G. Young.... ... 87 88.8 76.8 82.8 92.9 
F. M. Haight.... 78 81 64 70.10 67.5 


Judges, C. R. Kenniff, G. H. Foulks; referee, T; H 
Reed; Clerk, Bruning. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Boston, May 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
meeting of the board of management of the State 
Association was held on Thursday, April 29. The 
board voted that a meeting of the association be held 
in May, and arrangements have been made to hold it 
at the Nottingham, Huntington Avenue, on Thursday 
evening, May 21. 3 

It was also voted that the laws relating to the kill- 
ing of birds be printed on cloth in Italian for posting 
in all sections of the: State where Italians are em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Kinrey came from Worcester to be present at 
this meeting. Ex-President B. C. Clark was on hand 
as usual, and Dr. B. V. Howe, who seldom misses a 
meeting. ; ; 

A recent atquisition to the board, Mr. J. C. Phil- 
lips, of New Beverly and Boston, was present. Mr. C. 
W. Dimick was missed, as he has been away for some 
days on a business trip to Washington, D. C., and 
Columbus, Ohio. i 

The bill to prohibit pickerel fishing through the ice 
has been defeated, and those who have expressed an 
opinion of the bill in the hearing of the writer say 
they are satisfied and some go so far as to say they 
are glad it failed of passing. Lovers of trout fishing 
in general have little regard for pickerel. 

President Reed, on Marston’s Mills stream, Barn- 
stable, one day last week took 19 red perch, averaging 
10 to 12 inches in length, 1 trout weighing a pound, 
another a pound and a half, and a dozen pickerel, the 
largest about 2 feet long. 

Several severe forest fires have been reported in 
various parts of the State, which will cause some de- 
struction of what cover for birds the portable saw- 
mills have permitted to remain. 

From the Rangeleys and Moosehead the ice has gone 
out. Some of the Rangeley group were nearly clear 
on the 27th, but the correct date of the departing of 
the last ice floes, according to reports, must be set as 
the 28th. 

Already several anglers are trying the fish, but we 
shall not know with what success for some days. 

Some Massachusetts sportsmen not previously men- 
tioned by your correspondent, who returned from the 
Cape with trout; are Congressman McNary, Fred 
Gilpatric and Arthur Russell, of Boston, who fished 
Senator Nye’s stream at Bournedale. Mr. Fred Has- 
call with Mr. and Mrs. Balch, of Boston, had good 
sport on Mashpee River. On account of the death of 
the former proprietor, Mr. O. M. Holmes, the Hotel 
Attaquin has been closed to visiting fishermen this 
spring. 

Ex-President Cleveland and Joe Jefferson were fre- 
quently entertained by Mr. Holmes. Prof. Myron 
Whitney, of Watertown; Fred Hubbard, Bert Hubbard 
and Frank Farquhar, of Newton, and Dr. T. W. Proc- 
tor, of Boston, have met with fair luck in Cape waters. 

Fine catches are reported from eastern Maine and 
from New Hampshire. W. L. Goodwin, of Boston, 
took one salmon 10% pounds, another 814 from Greene 
Lake, while J. T. Gardner, of Boston, in one day took 
four salmon with a total weight of 30 pounds. The 
same day his companion, Wm. T. Jenkins, of Boston, 
caught three, weighing in the aggregate 17 pounds. 
At Lake Hebron, Mr. H. O. Stevens, of Boston, took 
a lake trout that weighed 9 pounds. Reports from 
Grand Lake came in so rosy that the Clearwater 
Club decided to go there. Will have more about their 
trip and some other things next time. 

CENTRAL. 


In Maine Waters. 


Bancor, Me., May 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This has been a great week in the history of the inland 
lakes of Maine, since they have opened unusually early, 
following in the -lead of the lakes nearer the seashore, 
several of which were before reported open, having 
been clearing from ice at various dates between April 
1 and the present writing, according to location and 
conditions. 

Moosehead and the Rangeleys, about the last to 
clear from ice except those in the very highest alti- 
tudes, opened during the week, the former breaking up 
completely by Tuesday, the 29th, and the steamers ar- 
riving at Greenville Junction from Kineo on that day 
were only about six hours from the time when, in 
1902, the boats steamed down to the wharf. The fol- 
lowing morning the first party, the well-known Greely 
party from Bangor and Massachusetts points, arrived 
and went to the head of the lake in their chartered 
steamer, where they will put in a fortnight or ten 
days with the fish. The Rangeleys cleared the 28th, 
which beats the record for those lakes, as in 1902 the 
fishing could, so far as the ice was concerned, begin 
the 20th. Thus the more famous lakes of Maine are at 
—_ - open, even if not in the best of condition to be 

shed. 

Here at Bangor, the devotees of the salmon pool 
have worked steadily all the week, as for the previous 
fortnight, and with slightly better results. Two fish 
have been taken, one by Charles Hodgkins, who holds 
the record for the first and largest fish thus far this 
season, and who captured on Thursday of this week a 
salmon weighing 22% pounds. The other fish was taken 
earlier in the week by Arthur E. Weeks, of New York 
City, and weighed 15 pounds. 

But while these are all the fish that have been taken 
at the pool, and the weirs down river have been equally 
barren of results, there have been salmon caught in 
the Penobscot, and big ones, too. It was but a few 
days ago that a young fellow, a law student from an- 
other city, went down to High Head, opposite South 
Brewer's principal stream, the Segeunkedunk, and 
with a cockroach for bait, on a line carrying a sinker, 
caught and landed a salmon of good size. His suc- 
cess was infectious, and the next day or so, another 
law student who wanted to unite the shades of Wal- 
ton and Efos in a grand effort, cut him a “pole,” at- 
tached to the end of the pole a piece of fishing line 
with a hook tied to it, baited his hook with a piece of 
fresh pork and invited his young lady to go fishing 
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with him at the big High Head wharf, which is really 
a good place to go for results, since many landlocked 
salmon are liberated during the passage of the logs 
through the dam at Hines’ Pond and thence, via the 
Segeunkedunk, find their way into the Penobscot and 
are frequently caught there during the running of the 
drive. As they sat and watched the water, which was 
very high, it being flood tide, a salmon broke not far 
away, and the young fellow cast his bait, which gleamed 
red and white, out upon the water toward the break. 
Almost immediately it was seized, and then began a 
tussle between the fish and the fishing couple, the latter 
winning after a desperate fight, which he innocently 
told the writer, lasted all of fifteen minittes. It took 
both of them to drag the fish over the edge of the 
wharf to safety, and it was so heavy that it snapped 
the eight-pound scales on which the man tried to 
weigh it, so suddenly that fish and scales dropped out 
of his hands. Owing to his innate chivalry, the fish 
was not weighed, but was presented to the delighted 
young woman, and for several days the young man, 
whose bashfulness is only exceeded by his truthful- 
ness, wouldn’t tell anyone of his catch because he 
thought he would not be believed, as he had always 
thought that it was understood among fishermen that 
salmon could only be caught at the pool with an ex- 
pensive rod and flies. The next day he fished at the 
same place and caught a small salmon, probably a 
grilse, or perhaps a landlocked salmon from Hines’ 
Pond, but a week of further effort failed to bring an- 
other sea salmon to his hook. 

The exceedingly cold, raw weather of the past week 
has prevented any remarkable results from most of the 
Maine lakes, the water being so cold that the fish do 
not rise readily. Still, excellent catches are reported 
from some places, notably Sebec Lake, the St. Croix 
lakes and Tunk Pond, the latter of which are nearer 
the sea and have been open for some time, long enough 
in fact, for the first chill of the water to be slightly 
moderated. 

At Sebec the fishing has been better than it has been 
for many years at such an early date, although in gen- 
eral the fish have run somewhat smaller than last year. 
The Prince party, from Waterville, caught all the law 
allows, and it is reported that one man had taken 30 
during his stay. When they came to pack up and start 
for home, after having cooked their salmon in every 
way they could conceive to make them slide down 
more easily each day, they found there were still sev- 
eral fish over the weight of 25 pounds, which the law 
allows one to transport, and their less fortunate neigh- 
bors were provided with fish. Some of their fish, it 
was reported, weighed as heavy as 4 pounds apiece, 
and there were none less than a pound. The Files- 
Trafton party, from Gardiner, had the trip of their 
lives, and Janded 4 splendid string of beautiful fish, the 
heaviest going plump 7 pounds. 

At Tunk Pond, among other fishermen were W. W. 
Doane and Miss Doane, of Brewer, who are two as 
enthusiastic anglers as one is likely to meet in father 
and daughter, and both of whom look eagerly for the 
first opportunity of wetting a line in Tunk. They were 
gone two or three days, and caught nine salmon, a 
4-pound togue and a large trout. 

The handsome string of the season, however, and 
one which few men will duplicate, and none surpass, 
was brought into Bangor on the midnight train from 
Vanceboro, Friday. Robert B. Bluir, of this city, and 
Dr. Pitt H. Jones, of Springfield, were at Duck Lake 
for a day or two, and fished in that lake and Junior, 
two of the best of the famous St. Croix system of 
salmon.lakes, and parts of the original salmon basin 
commonly known among anglers as the Grand Lake 
waters, whence have come the majority of the salmon 
eggs distributed over this country by the United 
States Fish Commission. During their stay at the 
lakes they fished perhaps six hours in all, not over that, 
and caught 18 salmon, 4 togue and a pickerel. The 
salmon averaged about 24 pounds each when caught, 
and were most regular in size and very handsome fish, 
while the togue were all of good size. Mr. Blair 
brought his share to Bangor and placed them on ex- 
hibition during the day, with a surrounding of the Archer 
spinners and flies which were used in taking them. At 
one time, so he told the writer, he had a salmon on the 
spinner and another on the fly at the same time. No 
better fishing can be found in any lakes in Maine than 
can be secured in those of the St. Croix system from 
now until the 15th of July, but there will be little sport 
with the fly there until after June 1. A letter from 
Grand Lake stream (in this same system), received by 
your correspondent this week, says that the salmon 
there are running about a half pound heavier this sea- 
son than last, and that among some thirty sportsmen 
there at that writing, about thirty salmon a day were 
being caught. This proportion will increase materially 
as the water warms, and soon the sport among the sal- 
mon will be fast and furious, throughout the entire 
system. It is noticeable that the salmon taken in the 
lower lakes of the system are not as large as some 
taken in the upper waters, and in Dobsis and Upper 
Dobsis, reached most conveniently by way of Lincoln 
or Winn, on-the Maine Central R.R., there are large 
fish taken in fairly good numbers up to the middle of 
August, and even to the close of the season in those 
waters, Sept. 15. 

Among the passengers to Moosehead of the past week 
were President Frank W. Kinsman, Jr., of the Hamilton 
Bank, New York city, who, with his wife, his brother, 
Dr. F. G. Kinsman, and the latter’s wife, of Augusta, 
went through to Roach Pond. Mr. Frank Kinsman has 
leased for twenty years a tract of land on the shore 
ot the first Roach Pond, and there he will have built at 
once a handsome cottage, not of the log cabin style, and 
a second house for the help. There will be commodious 
sitting and dining rooms, an immense stone fire-place, 
Gisslhers affording sightly views of the pond, and all the 
other features which make a cottage in the Maine woods 
charming beyond description. 

Other arrivals at Moosehead included Dr. C. S. Dunn, 
of Haverhill, Mass., and a friend, who have gone up to 
open the former's cottage, “Dunncliff,”. just above Har- 
ford Point, and at the entrance to the thoroughfare be- 
tween the mainland and Moose Island; Dr, L. F. Hatch 
and family, who will spend the summer at the Moose 
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head Lake Sanatorium, a mile or two from Greenville 
Junction on the westerly shore; Mr. ee FE. ’L. 
Hoyt, of New York, who have gone to Indian Pond for 
several weeks, where the trout have been rising for sev- 
eral days. Mr. F. D. Parsons, of Springfield, Mass., made 
the lake a flying visit and would have stayed three days, 
but the wind blew almost a gale, fishing was impossible, 
and although he braved the elements long enough to get 
a heavy strike, the conditions were too bad, and after 
losing his fish he returned to his hotel, packed his trunk 
and started for home. 

The finest, and, in fact, the only good fish so far re- 
ported, has been at Indian Pond, where Mr. F. W. Dur- 
gin, of Bangor, has been for the past week. Every day 
he has had splendid’ sport, the fish rising to the fly as 
well as they do even later, and he caught a string that 
would have turned many an angler green with envy. One 
weighed 3, another 2%4, a third 2 and there were a great 
many only a half pound lighter. On the morning of his 
departure for Bangor he went out and caught an even 
dozen. Mr. Durgin is almost invariably successful at 
these camps, and spends probably more time there than 
any other guest, his health compelling him to spend all 
the time he can spare from his business in the woods. 
And the only flies he asks for, at any time of the season, 
are the silver-doctor and the Parmachenee-belle. 

The fishing has begun well at Jackman, where they get 
good fishing as soon as the logs begin to run in the river. 
Off the bridge on one day a Bangor man who is just 
home from there caught a nice string, some as heavy as 
four pounds, others two and three in weight. : 

At Lake Hebron in Monson, where they catch nothing 
but togue, the fish are getting ready to warm up, and 
some have been caught. W. C. Pickard fished there a 
day or two since and took four that weighed eighteen 
pounds. 

Probably, so soon as the great advantages of the waters 
along the new Fish River division of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad are known, these will furnish some 
of the finest sport obtainable in the State. Already they 
are deservedly popular with those who are pioneers, 
and who always seek for wild spots unsullied by the 
snort of the locomotive or the hotel of the tourist sports- 
man. Portage Lake is a finely stocked lake; Eagle, 
Square and others of the Fish River chain are even bet- 
ter it is said, and one is sure of great sport. Portage 
opened last week, as did also Eagle, and St. Froid was 
reported to be breaking up on Friday. Mrs. Hallet, wife 
of the superintendent of that division, no doubt caught 
the first trout of the season in that region, at least 
among anglers from below the Aroostook line. While on 
a visit to her husband last week she caught in the Fish 
River a 24% pound square-tail trout. 

Hersert W. Rowe. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Trout Season. 


Wavutoma, Wis., April 20.—The trout season of 
Michigan will open to-morrow, perhaps under circum- 
stances now wholly auspicious, if the weather man is 
to be believed. A severe storm is now raging over the 
Northwest, and at Ashland, Wis., and at points in the 
north peninsula of Michigan, snow has blocked all 
railway traffic. This is something of a change, for the 
last outlook was good, with warm weather and soft 
winds. The present storm is over Wisconsin to-day, 
and should be due in Michigan south peninsula to- 
morrow. 

Let us hope that the blizzard may be dissipated be- 
fore it reaches the fishing country of Michigan, so that 
the first trips of the Saginaw and Grand Rapids boys 
may not be unhappy adventures. As for the Saginaw 
Crowd, the car will leave Saginaw at midnight to- 
night. By wire to Chicago I had invitation to join 
this expedition, which is one of the most important 
angling functions of the year, but, unhappily, I was 
away, so cannot join these stalwarts, much to my 
keen regret, for they always go where there are trout, 
and go well equipped. The telegram forwarded, comes 
from Mr. W. B. Mershon, and ends: “A prompt answer 
turneth away wrath.” I hope my office sent the 
prompt answer. As to the wrath, it is at this end of 
the line, for I do not willingly forego any journey with 
the Saginaw Crowd. They are old experts, not a 
tenderfoot among them, and they savvy trout plenty. 


Game Law Tragedy. 


A saddish sort of tragedy took place near Frank- 
fort, Mich., day before yesterday, in which B. B. 
Spafford, a deputy warden, shot and killed Chris Mc- 
Lain, a farmer, after a desperate encounter. McLain 
was of the opinion that this is a free country, and that 
the game laws were not made to be enforced. It is 
pitiable that his ignorant stubbornness brought him 
so bad an ending. McLain, his son, and three other 
men were spearing fish out of season and Spafford and 
another deputy attempted to arrest the party. In the 
fight Spafford was pinned to the earth by a spear in 
McLain’s hands, the weapon tearing the flesh near 
the heart. While upon the ground Spafford fired a 
bullet into the base of the spine, of his retreating 
assailant, death being instantaneous. Spafford gave 
himself up. He lives at Cadillac. 


Wisconsia Hatchery Needs Water. 


It is something of a self-evident fact that a fish hatch- 
ery ought to have water in order to be successful. 
Heretofore, the Wisconsin State Hatchery at Madison, 
has always had what seemed an abundant and exhaust- 
less supply of good water from a series of springs 
and artesian wells, but of late this supply seems to be 
diminishing, so that the State Fish Commissioner is 
thinking of reducing the size of the propagating ponds. 
The board held a meeting this week to discuss this and 
other matters, and to canvass certain measures now 
before the Legislature. 


Golf and Bass, 


Mr. P. S. Elting, of Hannibal, Mo., asks the some- 
what perplexing question, “Where can two young rail- 
roud men get some good bass fishing and good golf 


grounds for a couple of weeks in June or July?” I 
don’t know that one serves the ancient sports of the 
angler a godd turn by encouraging golf, tiddledewinks, 
ping-pong or other allied games, but we have to take 
care of our friends, and maybe Mr. Elting will give up 
golf for bass fishing after a while; so I would advise 
him to go to Mocatwa Park, Mich., where the golf 
links are regularly maintained, and where a good bait- 
caster can usually get a dozen or twenty black bass in 
a day in Black Lake. There may be other points on 
the lake coast where the summer hotels have golf 
links. Some of these hotels are situated at the mouths 
of short arms connecting Lake Michigan with deep 
inland lakes, such as Spring Lake, Black Lake, etc., 
in which latter there is at times excellent fishing. It 
is easy to furnish good bass localities or good golf 
localities, but to get both in one is not so easy. 


E. Hovueu. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 
Santa Catalina. 
Avaton, Santa Catalina, Cal. April 20—Editor 


Forest and Stream: The close of one of the most. re- 
markable winters in many years has been celebrated. 
Southern California has had about twenty-eight inches 
of rain, or a little over half the average of New York, 
and as a result the land is blossoming as a rose, verdure 
running riot in hill and dale and mountain, and nowhere 
is it more pronounced than at Catalina, the sea angling 
headquarters of Southern California. The island is from 
a distance an emerald in a setting of azure, literally, as 
the blue water approaches the very rocks, Catalina being 
a mountain range rising suddenly out of the deep sea. 
In the interior the mountains and hills are covered with 
verdure, the Mariposa lily in places gives it a lavender 
hue, while here and there a golden sheen strikes the eye 
telling of the yellow daisy, the copa del oro, the poppy 
and a host of others, while the golf fiends fight the yellow 
violet which would cover the greens were it not for the 
care of the keepers. ¥ 

Santa Catalina is perhaps the only place in America 
where the angler is king, where almost everything is sub- 
servient to him, and when it is known that nearly 100,000 
people visited the fishing grounds last year, some idea of 
the sport may be had. The town is in the Bay of Avalon, 
about- half a mile around, and is a perfect crescent 
guarded by two lofty rocks, one on either side. The 
north portion of the beach is laid out as an esplanade, 
has a sea wall on which a line of seats afford lounging 
places for the people from the many hotels and cottages. 
The south beach is devoted entirely to the angler, and is 
filled with a collection of stands whose prototype is found 
nowhere else. Each boatman has about twenty feet front- 
ing the bay in which is his stand with a well cushioned 
seat for his patrons and above his name and flag. Each 
stand is gaily painted, and leading out from them is the 
boatman’s string of boats—row boats, tuna boats, sail 
boats and launches. There is about $150,000 invested in 
fishing boats here, and over 250 boats of all kinds can 
be counted. None of these belong to professional fisher- 
men, all being part of a singular “angling livery,” each 
boat being built for the angler’s comfort, about 18 feet in 
length with a four horse-power engine and two comfort- 
able chair seats facing the stern for the anglers. One 
can hardly imagine anything better arranged for com- 
fort. The gaffer and boatman is engineer as well, and 
at the strike stops the boat and manipulates it. 

The season of 1903 in on. Flying fish have arrived in 
the bay, and the anglers are gathering for the white 
sea bass season, which is supposed to begin with the ar- 
rival of the flying fish. The sea bass is the Pacific repre- 
sentative of the weakfish, but have been rarely caught 
ranging less than fifty pounds, a splendid creature which 
comes in schools—literally comes and goes—and speci- 
mens weighing 80 pounds have been taken in Avalon Bay, 
which has been the scene of many exciting experiences 
with these fishes. 

The yellowtail, a gamy fish running up to fifty pounds, 
is biting and will soon come with a rush and turn the 
Catalina sea into gold. This fish is doubtless the hardest 
fighter of all fishes, pound for pound. Strong men have 
been demoralized by their first fish. and the writer saw 
a 150-pound man jerked from the Avalon dock by a big 
yellowtail. Did he drop the rod? No, indeed! He 
happened to be a good swimmer, and swimming with his 
legs he clung to the rod with his hands and fought the 
fish until he was picked up; and he saved the game. The 
yellowtail is far ahead of the salmon as a fighter, and if 
it was as rare as the salmon would make a sensation. 
But easily hooked, it is caught by everyone. 

One of the remarkable sights to be seen here is what is 
known as the yellowtail fleet in Avalon Bay in July. 
Sometimes 200 boats are anchored together and 400 
anglers are fishing with the rod for yellowtails. When 
someone hooks a fish the entire floating city utters a 
shout, which is a roar that can be heard half a mile away 
down the wind, and as someone always has a fish on, the 
sound is almost constant. 

The yellowtail has no large representative in the North 
Atlantic. The amber jack of the Florida Coast is a 
cousin.. 

There is a procession of fishes’ from now on in these 
waters; the yellowtail and rock bass are now biting; the 
sea bass is due; the albicore is biting off Avalon Bay, 
a splendid fighter at seventeen pounds, and one at sixty- 
five pounds fought one of the most skillful anglers in 
the United States for four hours and was supposed to be 
a tuna until its long fins came into sight. Nowhere in 
the country does the albicore come so near a still water 
fishing resort as at Avalon, hence all the fishing is done 
with rods. The play of this fish is a series of savage 
rushes from start to finish, and a lusty fish has been 
known to wear out a strong man and carry off the line. 
The fish is, when feeding, dashing about at full speed, 
and takes the bait with a rush, hence the sport is strenu- 
ous and continuous, the fish fighting until it is in the 
boat. .During the past year this fish has been caught 
almost every week without a break, it, with the rock 
bass, sheepshead and whitefish belonging to the class 
which do not emigrate, hence are always to be found, and 
afford excellent sport with a 16-ource rod. The sheeps- 
head is not its namesake of the East, but a singular red 
and black striped fish, the males having a white under lip 


and an enormously high “forehead.” This fish is taken 
in the kelp beds which surround these islands, and large 
catches are being taken at the present time. 

While this fishing place has become famous on account 
of the size of its fish, there are many fishes that afford 
excellent sport with light rods. The rock bass are par- 
ticularly gamy; there are several different kinds and they 
all resemble the black bass to a remarkable. degree, and on 
light split bamboo rods afford excellent sport—often 
leaping at the strike, but not having the staying qualities 
of this king of fighters. This is one of the all-the-year 
around fishes to be taken at any and all times. The re 
markable fishing of the -past winter has attracted many 
eastern anglers who are on the island waiting for the 
tuna and sea bass season. The former, though not due 
until May 15, is liable to appear at any time, and even 
a month ago large schools were off the bay, but would 
not bite. Every season remarkable experiences with the 
tuna are chronicled, and men play this remarkable fish 
from one to fifteen hours. Colonel C. P. Morehouse, 
of Pasadena, still holds the record of 251 pounds—which 
scores of anglers cross the continent to beat every spring, 
and return filled with experience and wisdom, not to say 
bruises, to come again to cast the line in these stormless 
seas of eternal summer. SENor X. 





Salmon Culture in America. 


_Seattte, Wash., April 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your publications concerning the hatching and propagat 
ing of salmon are of much interest to me. It is just such 
a discussion carried on through the valuable pages of 
your journal that brings out points of interest and con- 
veys knowledge and information from’ different sources 
of this interesting and important science, and plants it 
where it belongs, in the minds of those that are unpreju 
diced and desirous of knowledge. 

The hatching and propagation of salmon is just like 
everything else. If the unfortunate Englishman is so 
unsuccessful that he cannot accomplish good results 
along these lines, he should not, never for once, think 
that others cannot do that which he has failed to do, 
and do it successfully, “Old Angler” included. 

Any man that has the courage or audacity to sign 
as “Old Angler” should know something about what he 
has been angling for. That term old should sigyify that 
he is able to discuss at length, from experience and ob- 
servation, and from enlightenment and knowledge gained 
from standard works and statistics along this line, that 
the hatching and propagation of salmon is a success, and 
a great success, too. But we have yet much to learn. 

As to myself, I do not claim to be a know-all about 
salmon. But I have made the hatching and propagation 
oi this fish a study from my earliest boyhood days. { 
have closely followed and studied the progress made by 
the United States Fish Commission, have visited almost 
every salmon stream of any importance on the Pacific 
Coast, from the Yukon River in northwestern Alaska to 
the Salinas River in California, and after working among 
these fish for over twenty years (ten of which has been 
spent among them in Alaska), I feel that in defense of 
the great science of artificially hatching this valuable 
food fish I should assert myself. 

I admire the stand that Old Angler has taken in re 
gard to this matter, as it takes the affirmative and nega- 
tive for a good debate; but he has convinced all of us on 
this coast that he is quite ignorant of the subject under 
discussion. His policy has been shortsighted all the wy 
along. Thank God that the United States Fish Commis 
sion 1s not governed by men so weak in their untiring 
efforts as he and our English cousins have been. 

He speaks of taxation for the direct benefit of a few 
cannery men. Does he know how much capital is in- 
vested in the cannery, cold storage and salmon business 
in general on this coast? At a rough estimate I would 
place the figures at from $75,q00,000 to $100,000,000, one- 
half in the Coast States and the other half in Alaska 
Does he know what the rate of 
$40,000,000 ? 

We do not pay taxes in Alaska, neither do we receive 
any financial assistance from the United States Fish 
Commission. But we do pay the United States Govern 
ment four cents per case and ten cents per barrel on all 
salmon from that section. 

I acknowledge the fact that the canneries are good 
paying propositions, but are people not contented to eat 
canned salmon several. thousand miles from where it 
canned at from five to ten cents per pound? In the Coast 
States these fish, or a large percentage, are secured by 
individual fishermen who sell to the canneries at so much 
per fish, and where there is competition they get as much 
for their fish as they are worth. These fishermen all pay 
a license for the privilege of fishing 

Does Old Angler know that the hatcheries on the 
Columbia and Sacramento rivers are increasing the num- 
bers of salmon now every year so that canneries that 
were closed down several years ago because of the re- 
duced numbers of fish, have been remodeled, improved 
and put into operation to receive the increasing numbers 
of fish that have been hatched and propagated by the 

? Does he know that large sums 


taxation is on say 


Is 


means that he condemns? 
of money have been spent in private hatcheries in Alaska 
and that they are a decided success? 

I am interested in a number of fisheries in Alaska my 
self, and will have in operation two hatcheries there this 
season. A cordial invitation is extended to Old Angler, 
Mr. Stone and other unfortunate fishculturists and 
skeptics to join us and let us teach them how to increase 
the numbers of the Oncorhynchus tschawytscha, O. nerka, 
and O. kisutch, and at the same time decrease the num- 
bers of the already too plentiful and inferior species, 0. 
gorbuscha, O. keta, and the destructive species Fontinalis. 

Out West we have the prettiest girls, the richest gold 
mines, the best battleships, the biggest trees, and the most 
salmon of any country in the world, and with the assist- 


. ance of Uncle Sam we intend to show England and the 


world that we can keep up the supply of our increasing 
products, if we have to do it artificially. 

Come, gentlemen, become converted and join our 
tanks. I do not béliéve tliat the last appropriation of the 
United States Senate to the United States Fish Com- 
mission of is a bit too big. We need more 
steamers like the Albatross and the Fishbawk, and more 
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men like Bowers, Moser, Wilcox, their valuable asso- 
ciates and assistants, to perfect this great science, and 
thereby lay the foundation of a work that will supply the 
coming generations with unlimited quantities of the 
choicest food fishes that would otherwise become extinct. 
C. H. BARKDULL. 





Further Notes Concerning Tarpon 
Tackle. 


Victoria, British Columbia, March 1.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In order to bring up to date some of my 
papers on tarpon fishing that you have published during 
the last two or three years, I send you the following 
notes, embodying the results of my latest experience. 


Lines, 


Hitherto I have recommended two or three tarpon 
lines, but now prefer a newer one, viz., Vom Hofe’s 
No. 36, a bottle-green line of great strength and dura- 
bility. It is coarser than most tarpon lines, but still 
by no means too coarse for the sport, although the 
standard reels used in tarpon fishing will barely carry 
four hundred and fifty feet thereof. F ha 

Tarpon fishermen are getting down to sensible ideas 
about the best size of lines, using much coarser and 
stronger ones than they did a few years ago. Even if it 
be true that a No. 24 line is the best for tuna fishing 
(which I most decidedly doubt), it has been proven too 
light for handling the silver king. . 
tae should a adopt such a light line for big fish as 
to keep him constantly in dread of its snapping every 
time he holds the brake. On the other hand, the finer 
the line that is employed the more of it one can get on 
the reel, so there is a happy medium, and this, I think, 
is reached by Vom Hofe’s new No. 36. 

There are three of these lines on my reels to-day, two 
of them having been used at least five days per week for 
six weeks; and there is some life in them yet, although 
they have both been changed from end to end. These 
lines were not only used constantly by myself and friends, 
but were worked hard on tarpon, sharks, jackfish, jew- 
fish and stingrays, many of these fish being of great 
weight. 

Concerning the minimum length of line to use on a 
tarpon reel, I would state that I have never yet seen more 
than about 350 feet taken off; consequently I_ consider 
irom 400 to 450 feet to be a sufficiency. In fact, it is 
very seldom, indeed, that one needs over 250 feet, except 
when he is fishing at anchor in a rapid current. Under 
such conditions a large tarpon will generally take out 
about 200 feet of line before the anchor is raised and 
before the oarsman has the boat under control. 

Even if one is confident that he will never have to use 
more than 300 feet of line, he should not start out with 
less than 400 feet of new line on his reel, because, before 
it is worn out, it will be reduced considerably either by 
breakage or by cutting off of injured or overstrained 
ends. On this account I prefer 450 feet as an original 
length; and, as my reels will barely hold properly that 
much of the Vom Hofe No. 36 line, I have concluded that 
the size of the latter is my best limit for coarseness. 

It is to be regretted that the numbers given to their 
lines by the various manufacturers are no indication of 
the diameters. For instance, the No. 36 Empire City 
line is much smaller than the No. 27 Hall, and, I think, 
smaller than even the standard No. 24 tuna line. 

It seems that the number given to the line indicates 
only the number of strands of which it is composed. 

Some sportsmen at Aransas Pass use a very coarse, 
inexpensive cotton line that is quite short-lived. Its only 
advantage is its cheapness, which, after all, is more ap 
parent than real, owing to the greater loss of snells that 
its employment involves. It is furnished on the cheap 
outfits that are to rent at Tarpon, which outfits I would 
recommend no one ever to try. 

It is now my invariable practice to tie a twenty foot 
loop on my tarpon line, fastening the end with a bowline 
knot. The end of this loop I run through the swivel of 
the snell and tie back about a foot with another bowline, 
thus making a short, four-ply length of line for the’ boat- 
man to grasp when hauling a fish on to the beach. 


Reels, 


While there are in use no new reels that are superior 
to the old standbys, nevertheless there have lately been 
effected in the latter some decided improvements. The 
first of these is the “Rabbeth” handle drag, patented on 
January 14, 1902, and sold by Messrs. Wm. Mills & Son, 
of New York city, who, I believe, control the patent. 
(he apparatus consists of a rather clumsy-looking double- 
handled attachment, suited to any large reel, and having 
a friction plate lying between two other plates. The 
inner plate is fitted tightly to the squared axle of the 
reel; the lower or main plate is attached to the two 
handles, and the third or upper plate is fastened by 
screws to the lower plate; and by the tightening or 
loosening of the said screws the maximum tension on 
the lines is increased or dminished. The accompanying 
cut will illustrate the working of the apparatus. 

I purchased one of the first that were sold and used 
it at Tampico in March, 1902, and last fall at Aransas 
Pass, and found it is all that the makers claim. It pre- 
vents absolutely the breaking of one’s line, provided that 
the latter be not rotten, saves both reel and rod from 
injury by overstrain, and avoids almost all danger to 
one’s hands. The tension can be set for any amount up 
to ten or twelve pounds by simply tightening the screws. 
By the way, the first drags manufactured had two of the 
screws made as thumbscrews; so that, when a great deal 
of line is taken out, the grip on the friction plate can be 
reduced instantly; but I see by the diagram that these are 
no longer employed. Before trying my handle I had these 
thumbscrews removed and replaced by ordinary screws 
like the others which form the attachment, recognizing 
that the said thumbscrews would certainly take the skin 
off one’s knuckles, in case the handle should slip out of 
one’s fingers. A late modification of the Rabbeth handle- 
drag is the insertion between the plates of one or more 
paper washers so as to increase the friction, especially 
after the plates become worn, 





Soon after the appearance of the Rabbeth drag, Vom 
Hofe, recognizing its effectiveness, brought out a modifi- 
cation. of his tarpon reels involving the same results by an 
adjustment inserted under the handle. : 

I had this modification put on two of my reels last 

“summer, and tried it last fall at Aransas Pass. It was 
qvite satisfactory. There is but little to choose between: 
the Vom Hofe and the Rabbeth drags, but the very 
clumsiness of the latter is a feature in its favor, as the 
handle is less likely to slip from one’s fingers. 

Vom Hofe has still later added another improve- 
ment to his reels, by means of which the handle is 
prevented from turning in the reverse direction; which 
improvement will. I think, make his reels the best that 
can be had. In fact, it looks to me as if the final perfect 
terpon reel has at last been evolved. This latest improve- 
ment is a very simple one, consisting of a small beveled 
cylindrical stopper backed by a spring, so that when ree!- 
ing in the handle strikes the beveled face and pushes 
the stopper back, thus letting the handle pass by, and 
when the handle is turned backward by the pull on the 
line it strikes against the cylindrical face of the stopper 
and is arrested instantly. A convenient little lever on 
the periphery of the reel throws the stopper into and out 
of action. 

With this latest reel, when one is sitting waiting for a 
strike, he does not have to paralyze his thumbs by hold- 
ing on to the brakes, but can simply grasp the rod itself 
in both hands and strike as hard as he likes the instant he 
feels a touch on his bait. If he so desire, he can reduce 
the preliminary intensity of his surge by fixing the handle 
so that it can make a single turn before it is stopped. 
Again, if one wants to make a cast, he can do so by 
throwing out of action both the stopper and the little 
drag, which is still a feature of the Vom Hofe reels. 

Although I have had two of my reels fitted with this 
new stopper, I have not yet had an opportunity to test 
it; but I feel just about as sure of its effectiveness as if 
I had already given it a trial. 

The proper tension for the line when it is all on the 
reel is from six to ten pounds. Any more would be liable 
to wedge the line on the spool and thus stop the reel’s ac- 
tion, while any less would not be sufficiently effective. 
Of course, as the line is taken out, the action of the drag 
becomes more powerful because of the decreased leverage 
of the pull, so the adjustment of the tension should be 
made with due consideration for this condition. 

These modern reels obviate the necessity for using any 
more the finger-guards that I recommended a couple of 
years ago; but I still expect to use a guard on my left 
thumb, because I intend to adhere to the forward brake, 
which consists of a small strip of thick rubber hose at- 
tached to the rod some twelve inches above the reel. 
Again, I think it advisable to adhere also to the use of 
the old leather brake on the reel, because, at the end of 
one’s struggle with a big fish, when the doubled line has 
reached the reel, it is desirable to-be able to put more ten- 
sion on the line than the new handle drags will afford. 

Notwithstanding all improvements in the reels, I still 
favor the wearing of gloves for tarpon fishing; because it 
is often the unexpected that happens, and one can still 
get a severe rap on the knuckles from the patent handle 
if the stopper happens to be thrown out of action. 

Vom Hofe manufactured last summer, according to my 
specifications, five large tuna reels, one of which I own, 
capable of carrying some 900 feet of his No. 36 line. 
None of these reels have yet been used on tuna, but it 
was on one of them last November, at Aransas Pass, that 
I landed my record jewfish of 450 pounds, and my record 
leaping shark of seven feet seven inches length, concern- 
ing both of which fish I have already written you. I 
would state, though, that this was merely a happening, 
as either of my two smaller tarpon reels would have done 
the work as well—in fact, I landed a still larger fish on 
one of them. 

With this large reel, a stout line and a good rod, I feel 
confident that a strong man would bring to gaff in two 
or three hours any tuna up to 500 pounds in weight, and 
this without wearing himself out. If luck befriend me. 


I may some day be able to prove the correctness of my 
surmise. 


.Tying on Reels. 


Quite lately I have found a much easier way to tie on a 
reel than the one described in a previous paper. It con- 
sists simply in winding tightly with old tarpon line the 
short space between the upper end of the sliding cylinder 
and the rib at the top of the reel seat, thus preventing the 
reel from slipping, even should the ring work loose. The 
old method of attachment was both tedious and cum- 
bersome. 

Mills & Son have a patent method of fastening on tne 
reel without tying; but I have not yet had occasion to 
try it, so cannot speak concerning its merits. 


Rod Socket. 


There has been in use for a year or two a strong 
leather socket that is screwed on to the front edge of the 
tarpon fisherman’s chair, costing $2.50. No tarpon fisher- 
man should be without one, for it both reduces the 
danger of injury from the butt of the rod and lessens the 
labor in handling a fish. 


Hooks, 


Some improvements have of late been made in tarpon 
hooks, mainly in the manner that I have been advocating, 
viz., the use of more metal. The large Van Vleck hook 
manufactured by Mills & Son appears to be the favorite, 
but Vom Hofe’s latest is about as good. 

Mills manufactures a small tarpon hook that is liked 
by some fishermen, but I do not find it to be sufficiently 
durable, as it both bends and breaks. It is useful as the 
lower hook of a pair, if one desires to try a double hook. 

Concerning the advisability of employing double hooks, 
I am at a loss what to say. When the fish are biting 
fiercely, the two hooks are not needed, and are, in fact, a 
disadvantage, because they often injure the fish so that it 
is likely to die after it is released. When the fish are 
merely nibbling, the small lower hook will sometimes take 
them as they bite at the tail of the bait; but, on the other 
hand, it is possible that the second hook tends to frighten 
the fish and thus reduce the number of one’s strikes. 
Double hooks should be attached by chain about five 


inches apart. Ip putting on the bait the lower hook 


‘ 


should be passed into the mouth and out of one gill, then 
transversely through the body, just above the tail, and the 
upper hook should be driven through the lips from b:-* 
neath in the usual manner. It would be interesting to 
hear from some of your readers on this question cf 
double hooks. 

There is a hook on the market having a flattened head 
and comparatively small eye, against which I wish to 
caution tarpon fishermen, for the flat eye causes the wire 
to break at the bearing. A sportsman at Aransas Pass 
presented me with three of these hooks, and by reason of 
them I lost a fine tarpon and a big leaping shark. How- 
ever, it was on one of them that I landed my record- 
breaking jewfish; so, after all, my friend did me a good 
turn in presenting me with the hooks. 


Chains, 


Chains inserted between the hooks and the wire are an 
improvement over snells in which the hook is attached 
directly to the wire; but, as the said chains are expensive, 
it may be a case where “le jeu n’en vaut pas la chan- 
delle.” At any rate, I have lost very few, if any, fish for 
want of the chain. . ta .a4 


Wires. 


I am still experimenting on wires for snells, hoping to 
find one that will fulfill all the conditions’for an ideal 
snell; but up to date can make no favorable report. Thus 
far I have tried the following: High steel piano wire. 
both heavy and light; soft Bessemer steel wire that is 
sold in straight four-foot lengths and which is pretty 
large in diameter; copper wire, both. heavy and light; 
brass; phosphor-bronze; German silver. The objections 
to these various wires are as follows: 

High steel piano wire soon gets brittle from 
the chemical action* of the salt water, thus ne- 
cessitating the adoption of heavy wire, which is 


extremely hard to make into snells. Moreover, 
it always comes in rolls and is impossible to 
straighten, or (when partially straightened) to 


keep straight. It is, however, the best of all the wires 
that I have yet tried. The soft Bessemer steel wire pulls 
out like molasses candy after it has been used on two or 
three fish. Copper is fairly satisfactory, but is not very 
strong, so it is necessary to employ a pretty heavy size, 
which is sometimes objectionable on account of sinking 
the bait too deep. I have not yet given up the hope of 
finding a copper wire suitable for snells. The brass wire 
which I tried was so stiff that it was necessary to take 
the temper out of the ends before bending. The snells 
broke at the bends. It is possible that there is procurable 
brass wire without quite so much temper; but, if so, I 
have not been able to find it. The phosphor-bronze wire 
that I tried was in the form of a cable, but it was so re- 
fractory that the lodps came undone. The German silver 
wire proved to be too weak, as it broke in the eve. 

If any of your readers will put me on to a good wire 
for snells I shall be much obliged to him, and shall cer- 
tainly give it a trial on the first opportunity. 


Leggins, 

In one of my papers I outlined a pair of leggins that 
I stated my intention of having made in order to protect 
my legs from being bruised by the butt of the rod when 
handling heavy fish; so now desire to report that I have 
had them made, and that they are a great success, having 
saved me much discomfort on my last outing when strug- 
giing with sharks, jewfish and large tarpon. The leggins 
are made of two thicknesses of stout canvas, and each one 
is stiffened by sewing in four strips of thin hard wood 
about three-quarters of an inch wide. the fastening being 
done with three buckles. The leggins are attached to a 
belt by straps to prevent them from sliding down the 
legs. Their length is about eight inches, and the canvas 
wraps entirely around the leg. Although they look 
clumsy, they are quite comfortable. No one who tries the 
device will be disappointed therein. 

J. A. L. WappeELL. 

ce 


a A Commission Suggested. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Those disputants who really seek only for the truth in 
the “question” about the sea trout, and who are so posi 
tive, should be willing to have a commission appointed to 
settle the matter: else they are subject to the imputation 
that they are posing as “naturalists” and  wiseacres, 
wrangling for no other purpose than to see themselves 
in print. 

The “question” is a strictly pedantic and immaterial 
one; and yet, to relieve many readers of Forest AND 
STREAM from the weariness of the discussion, why not 
ask for say $500 from these gentlemen to defray the ex- 
penses of a commission of three expert North Atlantic 
Coast anglers, to be selected by your publication, to set- 
tle the “question” on briefs to be filed by the disputants, 
they to accept the decision as final. 

It is quite immaterial to me which way such a com- 
mission might decide; but I will contribute fifty dollars 
toward the expenses of sch a commission, provided the 
disputants will each contribute a like sum. 

T do not believe that these disputants want this “ques- 
tion” (raised by themselves) really settled. They want 
to play it with hook and line, and to perch, as did AZsop’s 
fly, on the revolving wheel of the chariot, and cry out: 
“What a dust I raise!” If this is not so, let them now 
disprove it by coming forward and sett'ing it by an 
outside commission where they cannot pose as experts 
and “naturalists,” or know that they are dinning their 
“views” into the general ear of the sporting public under 
the delusion that this public is edified. 





L. F. Brown. 
A Lecture on the Yellowstone. 


A very delightful entertainment was enjoyed by a party 
of about forty invited guests on the evening of Tuesday, 
April 28, at the store of Messrs. Abercrombie & Fitch, 
314 Broadway, when Mr..F. C. Todd, of Baltimore, Md., 
gave an interesting account of his various trips through 
the Yellowstone National Park and the Jackson’s Hole 
country, illustrating his remarks by a great number of 
most beautiful lantern slides. The occasion was one of 
very great interest and all present were enthusiastic about 
the talk and the illustrations which accompanied it, 
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Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


May 19-21.—Mcntreal, Can., Canine Association’s show. 
May 29-30.—Hempstead, I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 

Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 


ork.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 


ov. 9.—Fourteertth anual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of Ametica. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 





National Beagle Club. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Beagle Club of America, held in New York 
city on April 12, 1903, it was ordered that the fourteenth 
annual trials of the club commence on Monday, Novem- 
ber 9, 1903, the place of holding the trials to be deter- 
mined at a subsequent meeting. 

Cuas. R. Stevenson, Secretary. 


Pachting. 
——— 


RevtAncé left Newpott early on Thursday morning, 
April 36. She was off Fisher’s Island about two o'clock 
and at that time the wind began to freshen. The wind 
kept incteasing in force and by three o’clock it was blow- 
ing véfy hatd ftom the northwest and Reliance was mov- 
ing along at a fast clip. About five o'clock Sunbeam, 
the yacht’s tender, took ok in tow. The heavy wind had 
kicked up a lumpy sea and the two boats spent the night 
inside the breakwater at Glen Cove instead of going 
directly to theif moorings off Mr. Iselin’s house at Pre- 
minum Point, as was originally planned. Early next 
tiiorning Sunbeam towed Reliance across the Sound to 
her moofings off New Rochelle. 2 

Columbia aiid Constitution are now at Glen Cove, 
which place they will make their headquarters for the 
next few weeks. 

On Saturday, May 2, Reliance was given a trial that 
lasted the better part of the day. In the morning the 
wind blew hafd, but as the day wore on it moderated 
quite a little. Reliance left her moorings about half-past 
ten; at this time the wind was E.S.E. and_ blowing about 
twenty miles. Reliance stood across the Sound with the 
wind abaft of the beam; when under the Long Island 
shofe sheets were flattened down and she stood down to 
the eastward. At this time she had a gaff topsail set 
over the lower sails and under this canvas traveled along 
handsomely with her lee rail just awash. She stood up 
to her work in excellent shape and the hard puffs did not 
lay her out at all. As she moved into the nasty sea she 
threw considerable water but did not pound any. After 
making several hitches to windward, sheets were eased 
well off and a small spinnaker was set. Running before 
the wind she moved very fast and after tert minutes the 
spintiaker was taken in. Sheets were trimmed a little 
and Reliance was headed into Glen Cove, where she 
anchored just before noon time. 

About fialf-past two Reliance left her anchorage and 
rati over to where Constitution was lying with her main- 
sail hoisted. Reliance held along under the Long Island 
shore until she was abreast of Center Island, when she 
was put about on the port tack and headed for Larch- 
mmotit. The wind had hauled around to the S.W., and 
was blowing about half as hard as it did in the morning. 

Reliance was headed for Glen Cove again and sailed 
twice around Constitution. As she stood out of the 
haftbot the second time Constitution followed. Reliance 
was a long distance ahead, and after holding the course 
for a while they both came about and stood in to the 
harbor. Constitution did not have a topsail set and was 
jogging along under lower sails. Reliance followed Con- 
stitution about for a time, but Capt. Rhodes apparently 
did not care to try conclusions with the new boat, and 
carefully avoided her. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to draw Constitution into a scrap, those on Re- 
liance gave it up as a bad job and the big spinnaker was 
set and she was headed for New Rochelle. The mooring 
was picked up about half-past four and the yacht was 
snugged down for the night. , 

It is apparent that the three boats will not meet until 
the first race to be held on May 21 under the auspices 
of the New York Y. C. 











Tue following article is from the Boston Herald, and 
it speaks for itself. The several mishaps that have 
occurred on board the big racing boats during the last 
few years has prompted the owners of Reliance to take 
every precaution in case of accident: ' 

“Dr. Thomas Monahan, of this city, graduate of Har- 
vard, and a former well known ’varsity football player, 
has been appointed surgeon on the Reliance. He has 
been at the Massachusetts General Hospital for years, 
and also with Dr. Pfaff, who speaks highly of his ability. 
He joins the Reliance Sunday, and will be on her until 
after the cup races are over. This is the first time that 
a physician has been engaged for a probable cup 
defender.” 





SuHamrock III.’s new_ steel mast was stepped at 
Greenock on April 30. New and much heavier rigging 
screws will replace the ones that were used before the 
accident. Shamrock III. will in all probability resume 
her trials with the first Shamrock on the Clyde about 
May 6, 


Messrs. LApTrHorNE & Ratsey have received orders 
from the owners of the three trial hoats—Columbia, Con- 
stitution and Reliance—for complete suits of sails. This 
firm has turned out such superior work it is only natural 
that the owners of the big boats should want the best 
sails procurable; good canvas is necessary to get speed 
out of any boat. When the report reached the other 
side that Messrs. Lapthorne & Ratsey would make sails 
for the American trial boats the British press had much 
to say on the subject, and several of the papers intimated 








‘ 


that we were taking an unfair advantage in ordering 
sails from an English firm, and that it was necessary for 
us to use English sails to keep the Cup. As a matter of 
fact these sails are English in name only, for they will be 
made on American soil (Messrs. Lapthorne & Ratsey’s 
plant being located at City Island) and by American 
workmen. Now that this subject has come up, it might 
be recalled that the blocks, the hollow wooden spars and 
the steering gear used on Shamrock III. are all of 
American make. 


Cruise of the Yacht Delight. 


Winner of the Judge’: Prize in “Forest and Stream” Cruis- 
ing Competition, 








BY H. P. VICBORN, WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


ALL winter we had been dreaming and talking of 
our summer’s cruise. Where should we go? The Doc- 
tor and the Cleric were longing to get into Lake 
Huron, to them an unexplored water. So it was set- 
tled we would go to Mackinac Island. 

On Friday, faly II, just before the noon whistles 
blew, we slipped away from our anchorage at Wyan- 
dotte, a dozen miles below the city of Detroit, for our 
three weeks’ outing; with Mackinac Island, at the head 
of Lake Huron, as the objective point. 

The party consisted of the Doctor, being the owner 
and captain, his wife, and son. Fred came rext, who 
for trustworthy usefulness is hard to beat. With the 
strength of a young giant—which is useful on a yacht 
—Fred was always willing to work overtime, running 
the galley, or scrubbing ship, or taking an extra trick 
at the wheel. The Cleric made up the balance of the 
crew. 

The craft is a centerboard cruiser, yawl-rigged, 
about 25ft. on the waterline, 38ft. over al) and roft. 
6in. beam. Without the board she draws 3ft. Her 


design is by W. H. Hand, Jr., New Bedford, Mass. 
(Her lines were published in Forrest AND SrREAM 
March 9, 1901.) She proved herself a good weatherly, 
tight, and fast boat. 





THE YAWL DELIGHT. 


We had figured on a tow up the river as far as the 
city of Port Huron to save time. In this we were dis- 
appointed. When the time came the friendly master 
of a freight steamer couldn’t make his time fit ours, 
and we decided to go it alone up Detroit River, across 
St. Clair Lake, and then against the swift current of 
the St. Clair River, trusting to the chance of picking 
up a tow, the seventy-two miles or so between our 
starting point, and Lake Huron might take up so 
much of our vacation time that Mackinac could not 
be reached. 

A light wind took us past the city of Detroit about 
three o’clock, but there was so little of it that at five 
o’clock, at the head of Belle Isle, we scarcely had steer- 
age. We didn’t like the prospects, and began to cast 
anxious eyes astern to see what might come along 
in the shape of help. If a tug had happened along at 
that time, I think we would have offered altogether 
too much to get into Lake Huron by morning. Pres- 
ently an old wooden barge, with two more in tow, 





RANGE LIGHTS, DETROIT RIVER. 


came in sight. Our hopes ran high. Would they take 
a line? The Doctor worked the yacht out into their 
course, and for a few minutes we waited in suspense 
while Fred got a line ready. “The captain says No,” 
was all that we got for a response. We didn’t have 
much of an opinion of that particular captain, who- 
ever he might Sa “She was an elegant tow, too,” said 
Fred, “going so slow, it would have been no trouble’ 
at all to get a line aboard.” We were not sorry long. 


In about an hour the wind picked up quite fresh for 


some time, and we had the satisfactiom of bowling: 
along across Lake St. Clair, and nearly catching that: 
disdainful barge entering the ship caral, It was get-- 
ting dark as we entered the river, but as long as the 
wind held enough to make any head against the swift: 
current, we were not going to stop. By eleven o’clock,. 
abreast Tashmoo Park, we were going so slow/y,- how- 
en that we decided to come to anchor and get some: 
sleep. 

There wasn’t much wind to tempt us to up anci#er,- 
on Saturday morning, yet we got off as soon as possi-- 
ble. We solicited tows from several passing barges, 
but the milk of marine kindness seemed to have soured. 
It would do no good to tell of the many times our 
hopes of getting into the Jake by nightfall were shat- 
tered. However, we kept at it all day, and by seven 
o’clock we were into the deep blue water of Lake 
Huron. We didn’t have a gale of wind, but out of the 
swift current of the river it would count for more. 
We got our suppers, and then sat out in the cockpit: 
until dark. The light wind from the south, which we: 
had all day, swung round to the westerly a bit, and! 
also freshened considerably toward midnight. With 
the wind off shore, there was no sea, and it turned! 
out to be as beautiful a night’s sail as any one e¢ould! 
wish. One man was all that was needed on deck at a: 
time, so by dividing the night into watches of tfamee: 
hours, every one had a good chance to sleep. Whssn: 
the Cleric relieved Fred at three o’clock in the mort - 
ing, we were doing some fine traveling, and to “go: 
one better” up went the balloon jib. At daybreak we 
were so near to Harbor Beach light that we could 
make out the breakwater without the use of the glass. 
All hands on deck to take in balloon jib, and we ran 
inside of the breakwater and let go the hook. 

Harbor Beach is an artificial shelter built by the 
Government, and is the best of places to make for 
when cruising up the west shore of Lake Huron. The 
distance from Port Huron is sixty miles. 

As soon as we came to anchor, the Madam and the 
Cleric.went ashore in the dinghy, to get some meces- 
sary daily bread, as we had made no stop since leaving: 
Tashmoo Park, and it was our intention to proceed! 
with the favorable wind as soon as breakfast was over. 
Although it was Sunday morning, the merchants. are 
so accustomed to vessels putting in the harbor for shel- 
ter that we got all we needed in the way of baked 
stuff, meats, fruits and ice. Back to the yacht, and 
breakfast; and as we were all hungry, we made the 
best of the opportunity. We could not tell when again 
would come the chance of eating a good meal with the 
boat on an even keel in sheltered water. 

We got away through the north entrance to the har- 
bor by nine o’clock under jib, jigger and two reefed 
mainsail, the wind freshening all the time, and swing- 
ing round to the west. We made the lighthouse om 
Point-aux-Barques, fifteen miles, in good time, though 
we had to shorten sail still more before we got out of 
sight of Harbor Beach. From the Point we laid a 
straight course across Saginaw Bay, for Au Sable, 
and started across at 10:45 under jib and jigger, decks 
to, and as we got away from the shelter of the Point 
the waves came higher and higher, and regular 


“granddaddies” came over our port bow. 





POE REEF LIGHT SHIP, SOUTH CHANNEL, 


Half-way over, we put three tucks in the mainsail 
and ran it up. Though the water came over in a 
vengeance, completely covering the Doctor, who had 
the wheel, it was a glorious sail, the yacht demonstrat- 
ing her seaworthiness to our complete satisfaction, as 
she plunged into one sea after another. She seemed 
like a fiery race horse, determined to get there. Every 
one of us was willing to give the river sailing of a 
whole season for one such sail as we had on this Sun- 
day afternoon. 

We made a good landfall, and by five o’clock got 
ready to come to anchor at Au Sable, fifty miles from 
Harbor Beach. Not being familiar with the tortuous 
channel into the small river, we had the bad luck to 
get on the bottom. Fortunately, the bottom is hard 
sand, or we might have come to grief, as the waves 
lifted us up, and then let us down with a thump. It 
wasn’t comfortable, anyway. Then by dint of much 
muscle we got her off without any apparent hurt. By 
this time we were disgusted with Au Sable and her 
shelter. It needed but a moment’s fanning to blaze 
the spark, “Let’s get out of this!” That is why we 
squared away and started for our next port, Alpena, 
deciding to get supper on the way. It was no go, 
however. Before we had gone half a dozen miles a 
suspicious feeling got into the air. It began with a 


hot off-shore puff or two; then it suddenly swung 
round to the north, and we turned tail and ran back 
to the shelter of the lately despised harbor at Au 
Taken altogether, there isn’t much shelter to 
Most boats of 7 dimensions generally 


heavy storms, which ig 


Sable. 
speak of. , 
make for Tawas in the event 
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some twelve or fifteen miles to the southwest of Au 
Sable. We didn’t want to go so far out of our way, 


and succeeded in making the shelter of Au Sable with- - 


out another mishap. This town was an important 
place in the palmy days of lumber; but now the most 
conspicuous part about it is the decaying and rotten 
docks. 

The storm we expected didn’t come during the night, 
and as the wind had got back into the quarter where 
we wanted it, we were anxious to get away on Mon- 
day morning. At nine o’clock we started out in a 
five or six-mile blow, carrying the balloon jib. Off 
Sturgeon Point Light we had to take it in, for thunder 
clouds were banking up ahead. As they swung round 
to the east and south, we took down the mainsail and 
iigger, too. The storm seemed to break all around us. 
Presently a squall sent us spinning out into the lake 
under the jib. This we were thankful for, as we had 
no relish for a closer proximity to the shore. Then 
it began to rain, and it rained! For an hour or more 
it rained, with calms and cross-puffs alternating, and 
there was nothing for us to do but wait and watch. 
We evidently got the tail end of several thunderstorms 
which swung round us. 
they kept us guessing. About the middle of the after- 
noon it cleared up nicely, the wind swung round to 
southwest again, and we up mainsail and jigget, and 
then afterward the spinnaker, as the wind did not 
seem to want to hold. It developed that another squall 
was brewing. Nearing Thunder Bay we got it. Though 
we had plenty of time to get ready. The extra can- 
vas came down, as well as the mainsail. A couple of 
schooners running for shelter behind Crow Islands 
didn’t tempt us. We were going to Alpena, and twelve 
miles out wasn’t port. There is no question in any of 
our minds why that particular sheet of water is called 
Thunder Bay. We had all kinds of thunder, and lots 
of each kind. To make it more interesting, the rain 
came with it, and also all sorts of wind. There wasn’t 
anything on the programme left out. We kept at it, 
however, and, when at last, way after dark, we made 
fast to the dock in the river a little below the bridge, 
you never saw a more tired, wet, hungry lot of cruis- 
ers in ali your travels. 





THE YAWL DELIGHT. 


Supper was hastily prepared, and we proceeded 
promptly to put it out of sight. While so engaged we 
had a comical diversion. The river is so very nar- 
row that some of the larger packing freight and pas- 
senger steamers making this port cannot swing and 
head out again, but must have the service of a tug to 
pull them out backward into the bay. So, when the 
City of Alpena, a big side-wheeler on the Detroit and 
Mackinac route, came thrashing in, the waves she 
kicked up made things look interesting on the yacht. 
It required the united efforts of the five people sitting 
at supper to prevent everything on the table rolling 
on the floor. The tug boats, as they went in and out, 
made scarcely less commotion, and we began to regret 
having come into the river at all. Next day we 
learned better places for small yachts to lie, can be 
found in the slips of the lumber company’s docks, of 
which there are plenty. But unless you know the 
places, or have daylight, it would be difficult to find 
them. We improved our condition by making fast stem 
and stern lines to the dock, and throwing out a breast 
anchor to keep us off. In this way we were kept from 
pounding the dock, and the occasional rolling we got 
through the night only made us sleep the better. 

We put in two nights and a day at Alpena, and found 
it one of the finest towns of its size. We didn’t come 
across any yachtsmen; in fact, with one exception, we 
didn’t find it possible to talk yacht to any one on the 
whole cruise. Perhaps this may be explained by our 
cruise being somewhat early in the season, and most 
of the yacht runs being in August. 

Wednesday morning, July 16, broke fine and clear, 
the wind south by west. By nine o'clock we 
towed the yacht out to the end of the dock. We made 
good sailing of the beat down the bay, and by a quarter 
past twelve rounded the island, called Thunder Bay 
Island, on which is a light, and a life-saving station. 
All going well the next port would be our destination. 
The wind was quite fresh, but we were thor 


They did us no hurt, but - 





rested and feeling in a frolicsome mood. We ran up 
the spinnaker, and probably broke all our records for 
sailing. . There were some other things we broke which 
we wished we hadn’t. Abreast Presque Isle Light Sta- 
tion we decided to take in the spinnaker. It would 
have paid us to do it sooner. For the halyard parted 
aloft, and down’came 500 feet of light canvass into the 
lake. Coming up into the wind, the spinnaker boom 
dragged the water, pried but a moment against the 
shrouds, and crack! it went into two pieces. We man- 
aged to get the canvas and the pieces aboard, and 
stood away on our course. We bemoaned the loss of 


the use of the spinnaker, though, curiously enough, 
there never was a time after, on the entire cruise, when 
we could have used it. 


Troubles never come singly, as we learned that day. 
Half an hour after the spinnaker went, the painter to 
the dinghy parted, and our precious little tender fell 
behind. Now that dinghy is no ordinary boat, and we 
couldn’t for a moment think of abondoning it. At the 
rate we were going there was no time to shorten sail, 
and so a mad chase for the rescue began. We got a 
glimpse of her as she rose for a moment on the crest 
of a wave, and then she was lost to sight again. The 
Captain took the wheel, Fred went forward, and the 
Cleric handled the sheet. We flopped and tumbled 
about, and finally came in stays three feet from that 
oft. truant. Fred reached out expectantly; it looked 
as if it would be so easy; but the next wave broke 
between the yacht and the dinghy just at that moment, 
and she was twenty feet away in an instant. We filled 
away and came up again, and then again, and again, 
until it seemed as if we should really have to give it 
up. At last Fred got his grip on the boat, and it was 
well that he could hold like a giant. The Captain 
turned the wheel over to the Cleric and flew forward, 
and though the yacht pounded and tumbled horribly, 
they managed to bend a line on the stub end of the 
painter. We pulled her into the cockpit to dump the 
water out of her. A new and stronger painter was 
made fast, and overboard she went, to bring up the 
end of the procession, not very much worse for the 
adventure. Of course our oars were not lashed. We 
got another pair at Mackinac; and we always managed 
to have the memory and the time to find a piece of 
marline and make them fast; and nothing ever hap- 
pened to tempt them astray! 

These little accidents interfered considerably with 
our sailing record, and it was nine o’clock at night be- 
fore we could make out the light on Spectacle Reef, 
over our starboard bow. Soon after making the light 
we ran into a tremendous thunderstorm, which lasted 
longer than any we had met so far. The night was 
pitch dark, and the lightning fierce. The wind would 
howl from all the points of the compass, so we got all 
the canvas down except the jib. It rained: that ex- 
presses it. After midnight it cleared up, but turned 
beastly cold. There was no wind, and the tremen- 
dous rolling of the dead sea, and the light on Spectacle 
Reef were the two things we could not get away from. 





- THE TOWN OF MACKINAC, 


At daybreak a cold, strong wind came from the 
hed 2 long, weary beat to get into 


florthwest, and we 








the shelter of Mackinac Island, which we finally reached 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, tired, cold, wet and 
hungry again. We dropped our hook abreast the 
Lake View House, and after a hasty toilet, the first 
thing we did was to see what the inside of the dining- 
room looked like. 

After dinner we felt better, and we figured out our 
sailing. Summary: 


Wyandotte to Tashmoo Park....... 


«.-38 miles, sailed in 11 hours 
Tashmoo Park to Lake Huron. ao “ vt Time 





Port Huron to Harbor Beach.. ar i a 
Harbor Beach to Au Sable....... WE ote 1 PR 
i ee GS TI ovo cratacodssceccss _— oa 
Alpena to Mackinac Island............. _ Se Oa 

Total, .ccccocccddibbosoccdabhbedidecda 340.6 «(C* ee a 


By Monday morning, July 12, we had all the sight- 
seeing on the historic old island that we wanted, and 
we decided to start for home.” The wind blew lightly 
from the north, when, at eleven o’clock, we up anchor, 
taking the west shore of Bois Blanc Island and the 
South Channel. There was scarcely a ripple on the 
surface of the lake. The sun, together with the re- 
flection from the smooth water, became a little trying, 
so to make things more comfortable, we stretched the 
awning over the cockpit, and spent a lazy afternoon. 
By daybreak on Tuesday we had jogged along as far 
as Middle Island, and midday found us at. Thunder 
Bay Island, with the wind almost gone. Without com- 
ing to anchor, the Cleric took the dinghy and went 
ashore to see what the island afforded in the way of 
provisions. The family of the Captain of the life-sav- 
ing station were very genial; and as a result of the 
forage, he took back to the yacht three newly baked 
loaves, two dozen eggs, and two quarts of fresh milk, 
for which he had considerably difficulty in persuading 
the good woman to accept the sum of sixty cents! 
The great kindness of these people almost tempted us 
to make a stop. But we had decided to attempt the 


run from Mackinac to Port Huron without a stop, if 
possible, so we drifted on, promising ourselves a longer 
sojourn on the island if we ever came that way again. 





THE FORT, MACKINAC, 


About two in the afternoon the wind headed round 
to the south, and we put out on a long leg into the 
lake. At four o’clock we found another squall and 
some more thunder, and then rain. Surely Thunder 
Bay was most appropriately named. We fooled around 
under jib for a couple of hours, the heavy sea, which 
the squall kicked up, making the yacht pitch and roll 
badly. When the storm cleared at six o’clock the 
wind veered westerly, the sun came out again. We. 
up mainsail and jigger, and managed to stand close- 
hauled down the lake. 

Wednesday morning at eight o’clock found us north- 
west of Point-aux-Barques, the lighthouse barely vis- 
ible through the glass. We managed to sail close- 
hauled with a steady wind all day, though the sea was 
heavier than is necessary fot comfort. Passed Port 
Sanilac Light at half-past five, about eight miles out. 
At six o’clock we ran into another tempest, though 
we were not hunting for one. Several heavy schoon- 
ers in sight made sorry work of it. One big fellow, 
going up, got all his canvas down, and threw out a 





A BLOCK HOUSE, FORT MACKINAC. 


hook as a howling blast came down the lake from the 
north. We had nothing but the jib up, and we smiled 
as we flew before the wind in the direction we were 
anxious to go. Selfishly, we didn’t care how long, or 
how hard it blew, if it only came that way. Less than 
thirty miles away was the mouth of the river we were 
seeking. But it didn’t blow that way. It blew just as 
hard most of the time, and all night long, and a wild 
night we had. But most of the time we got it from 
the south, and with the heavy sea it kicked up, we 
tmade slow progress working into it. Fort Gratiot 
Light was sighted long before daybreak as we tacked 
back and forth trying to make the mouth of the rivet: 
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We got in by seven o’clock on Thursday morning, and 
ran into a little slip at the city of Port Huron, sixty- 
nine hours from Mackinac Island, distance two hun- 
dred and forty-five miles. 

This-ended our great lake sailing on the cruise, and 
we were all glad to get a little rest again. No serious 
mishap had occurred, and none of us were any the 
worse which a good sleep would not cure. 

Thursday and Thursday night gave us all the rest 
we needed, and on Friday afternoon we dropped down 
the river about ten miles to Stag Island, where we 
came to anchor and spent the night. 

On Saturday afternoon we had a head wind, but with 
the stiff current, against which we had labored two 
weeks before, now in our favor, we made easy work 
of getting as far down as Algonac in time for an early 
supper, where we anchored and spent the night. 

Sunday morning, July 27, we spent ashore, and at 
three in the afternoon, with a light head wind still, got 
to Star Island, at the St. Clair Flats, by half-past five. 
Laid up until half-past three Monday afternoon, and 
got to the Ship Canal a few minutes after four. In St. 
Clair Lake the wind was light, from the west, and late 
at night came to in the Detroit River, in front of the 
city. On Tuesday morning, after the Captain had seen 
the maker of the new suit of sails, which we were 
using for the first time on this cruise, and which fitted 
very poorly, we dropped down the river to our anchor- 
age at Wyandotte, home again, safe and: sound, and 
almost sorry the Cruise to Mackinac was a thing of 
the past. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, May 4.—The steam yacht Carmina, designed 
by Mr. A. S. Chesebrough, and built by the Lawley Cor- 
poration for Mr. Charles Fletcher, of Providence, w2s 
successfully launched from Lawley’s west shop Saturday 
afternoon. The yacht was christened by Miss Harriet 
May Fletcher, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. 
Fletcher, and granddaughter of Mr. Charles Fletcher. 

It was one of the prettiest launchings that has ever 
taken place at the yard. The big hull started ever so 
slowly down the greased ways, gathering momentum as 
she passed out of the shop. She was allowed to go by 
the run, and no attempt was made to stop her until she 
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RELIANCE ON HER FIRST TRIAL SPIN. 
Photograph copyright by James Burton, New York City. 


had gone almost half the length of the basin. Then, 
when the strain was put on the big bow hawser leading from 
the head of the shop, it snapped. Carmina took a sheer 
toward the schooners at the end of the basin, and it com- 
menced to look serious. She was snubbed, however, when 
she had all but crashed into the other yachts. 

A special platform. was built at the east side of the 
shop for the launching party, which, beside Miss Fletcher, 
was composed of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fletcher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph E. Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fletcher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, Mr. and Mrs. Peck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kimball, Mr. and Mrs. Milner, and Mr. Daniel Jackson, 
all of Providence; Mr. J. R. Hooper, of Boston, and Mr. 
B. S. Murphy, surveyor of Lloyds British, under whose 
supervision the yacht was built. There was a big gather- 
ing at the head of the shop and the docks were lined with 
people. All of the shops were closed at noon in honor of 
the occasion. 

Carmina is the largest steam yacht ever built at Law- 
ley’s. She is a big-bodied boat, with rather a full bow, 
and at once suggests stability. She is built of steel, the 
plating being on the raised and sunken system. Her deck- 
houses are steel framed and steel sheathed as high as the 
windows. Over this and for the rest of the distance the 
outside finish is teak. 

She is 170ft. over all, 139ft. 9in. waterline, 22ft. beam 
and 1oft. 6in. draft. She has two water tube boilers of 
250 pounds pressure each. She has a four-eylinder, triple- 
expansion engine of about 1,400 horse-power, driving a 
single screw. She was built under special survey of 
Lloyds, and is expected to be rated Ar. 

Below decks she is well laid out and has good room. 
In the forward part of the boat is the forecastle. Abaft 
of this are quarters for five officers, with shower bath, 
messroom and lavatory. Next comes the galley, which 
is quite large. Abaft the galley is a thwartship bunker, 
extending the full beam of the ship. Then come the 
boiler and engine spaces and the stokehole. 

The owner’s quarters are abaft the engine space. Mr. 
Fletcher’s stateroom is finished in white mahogany. It is 
a large room about 12ft. in length and extending the 
full beam of the yacht. Connected with it is a private 
bathroom. The suite consists of five staterooms and three 
bathrooms. These are finished in mahogany and white 
enamel. 

In the deckhouse, forward, is the dining room and pan- 
try on the port side, and on the starboard side is a 
passage. Aft of the machinery space there is a smoking 
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room and a drawing room. ‘These are finished in 
mahogany. Above the deckhouse there is a promenade 
bridge, and there is a raised bridge for the navigating 
officer. 

Carmina is fitted with electric plant, steam steerer, en 
gine room telegraph and all of the modern cruising equip 
ments, with the exception of an ice-making plant. It was 
thought best to save the room this would take up, and it 
is also estimated that it will be more economnical to store 
ice on a yacht of her size. She will be commanded by 
Capt. Nicholas Dand, who is a veteran yacht master. 

The steam yacht Pantooset, owned by ex-Commodore 
A. S. Bigelow, of the Eastern Y. C., sailed for Europe 
Saturday, passing out by Boston Light at noon. A 
number of friends of Capt. A. C. Corkum, master of 
Pantooset, accompanied the yacht as far as the light 
in a tug. Before leaving the anchorage these friends 
went on board and presented Capt. Corkum with .a 
beautiful silver loving cup. 

Pantooset will proceed to Southampton by way of 
Fayal, where she will continue fitting out. From there 
she will go to Cuxhaven, Germany, where Mr. Bige 
low and party will join her. She will then pass through 
the Kiel Canal and up the coast of Norway, as far 
as North Cape. Returning she will go up the Baltic 
as far as St. Petersburg. She will then return to Cux- 
haven, where Mr. Bigelow and party will leave her. 
She will then return direct for America, arriving in 
Boston about Sept. to. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has sold the schooner Atta- 
quin, owned by Mr. Durbin Horne, of Pittsburg, and 
now under charter to Mr. Lawrence Jones, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Mr. Robert P. Bonnie, of Louisville, Ky. 
She will be used in the South. He has also sold the 
18-footer, Tokalon, owned by Mr. R. J. Randolph, Jr., 
to Mr. M. Williams, and the 18-footer Janet, to Mr. 
C. W. Jaynes. 

The Y. R. A. 25-footer Chewink II., designed by 
Messrs. Burgess and Packard, and built by Fenton, of 
janchester, for Mr. F. G. Macomber, Jr., was tried 
out last week. She is said to have shown great speed 
and is looked for to be especially fast at reaching. 

At a meeting of the judges of the Eighteen-foot 
Knockabout Association, held April 27, it was voted 
that all existing boats in the Association shall be re- 
measured and reweighed before receiving certificates 
of racing numbers for the season of 1903. 

Joun B. Kitueen, 
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Sailing House Boats: 


BY FRANK H. BALL 


AMONG those who turn to the water for récrédtion and 
Yest are Sound several distinct classes. Sotti¢ cate oniy 
for yachtimg of the most strenuous kind, and live on the 
excitement of speed contests, or of battle royal with the 
ocean when the odds are all on the side of old Neptune. 
Others prefer to take their water in less heroic doses, and 
to them the hardships incident to fighting out a storm at 
sea more than offset the pleasure to be derived from such 
an experience. ‘This is the class who seek the more pro- 
tected waters of bays and rivers, where, with comfortable 
quarters from which to radiate, they take to the water as 
much or as little as suits their mood, and when the game 
is not to their liking they are not compelled to play. 

With this second class the summer cottage is the usual 
thing, or the anchored house boat for those who find a 
special charm in life afloat. The house boat is well 

idapted to this kind of life, because it furnishes a mov- 

able base from which to make day excursions in the 
maller craft, but the moving of a house boat from one 
wchorage to another, if accomplished by a tug, is or- 
dinarily a rather monotonous experience, depending some- 
what on the power and speed of the tug, and such trips 
ire undertaken merely for the sake of reaching the ob- 
jective point. The latest plan, and one which seems to 
ibe growing in favor, is to equip the house boat with sails 
eof moderate size, with which it may be comfortably navi- 
wated, thus adding something of the pleasure of yachting 
without sacrificing anything of the comfortable roominess 
of the house boat. One of the pioneers among this class 
of sailing house boats is the Sommerheim, which appeared 
on Great South Bay in 1897. The Sommerheim is a flat 
bottomed boat with a large house and a sail plan of mod- 
erate size 

Prior to the advent of the Sommerheim it had not been 
ynew for sailing vessels to be provided with roomy quar- 
tqrs of the house boat kind, but in all these craft the first 
idea was to build a sailing vessel, and next to plan a 
.cahin and other conveniences adapted to the vessel; while 
in the Sommerheim the subject was approached from the 
house boat end, and after the cabin had been planned, a 
vessel was designed to carry this cabin and lend itself 
ineevery respect to the conveniences and comforts which 
are desirable in a boat which is to be used as a summer 
inqme. The Sommerheim was the result of this idea of 
building a hulf to suit a cabin, and a description of her 
inay \be interesting. 

irst a few words in regard to the method of designing. 
[t has already been stated that the cabin was the first sub- 
jject to be considered. Referring to the plan view, the ar- 
mangement will be easily understood. The main cabin 
was made on each side. The two staterooms next for- 
wanl must be 6% feet each in length athwart ship to 
provide for the berths, and, in order to make a suitable 
passage fore and aft between these rooms, it is necessary 
that the cabin, or house, shall be 16 feet wide, and this 
determines the minimum beam of the middle section of 
the boat at the bottom. A roomy kitchen forward of the 
) port stateroom makes the house long enough for a single 
. stateroom for the cook and a light and airy tvilet room 
«on the starboard side, and the dimensions of the house are 
ifixed at 32 feet in length and 16 feet in width. 

Having decided on the house, a hull must be designed 
to carry it. A flat bottomed boat is the best adapted to 
shaltlow waters, and a scow stern makes a cheap con- 
structiom and furnishes a roomy after deck. The breadth 
of the bottom amidship is fixed by the house at 16 feet, 
and, inasmuch as an outside passage fore and aft on deck 
is desirable, the sides are given a flare of two feet each 
to provide such a passage, and the beam is thus fixed at 
20 feet on deck. The length over all must be determined 
with a view to reasonably good lines for moving through 
the water, and the depth made sufficient to insure the 
syneeessary strength of the structure. In the Sommerheim 
70 feet was selected as a desirable length, with 15 feet of 
deck aft of the house and 23 feet forward, and a depth of 
jhull amidship of 4 feet. By placing the cabin floor on 
ithe floor frames of the boat, the head room may be made 
7% feet in the clear, without causing the house to rise 
above the main deck more than is necessary for desirable 
window room, and a house of this kind does not inter- 
fere with sails, nor seriously affect the windward sailing 
of the boat. The roomy bow may be used for water tank, 
ice box, general storage and quarters for the boy or man 
who constitutes the ship’s crew. In the Sommerheim a 
large water tank in the bow and another in the stern, hav- 
ing a capacity for two weeks’ supply, are piped to the 
kitchen, toilet room and staterooms. A stationary ice box 
with a two weeks’ capacity makes it unnecessary to renew 
these supplies except at .convenient intervals. 

The after deck of the Sommerheim, 15 feet long by an 
average width of 17 feet, contains a large cockpit in 
which the wheel is located. When riding at anchor the 
house protects this cockpit from the wind for those who 
are seated, but does not obstruct the view forward for 
those who are standing, and the man at the wheel has a 
clear view of the water in all directions. This cockpit 
is large enough for two hammocks and several steamer 
chairs, without interfering with the handling of the boat. 
An awning covers this deck, and is set so that the sails 
clear it under all conditions. It is on this deck that the 
house boat party spend most of the time, and in fine 
weather meals are served under this awning. 

The interior arrangement of the several rooms of the 
cabin is clearly shown in the plan view. In the main 
cabin sliding curtains at each side shut off the berths 
from the center of the room, with space enough before 
the berths for convenient dressing. It will be seen that 
sleeping accommodations are provided for eight persons 
besides the cook. The berths are all single beds hinged 
at the back like the upper berths of sleeping cars, and 
underneath each berth is a full sized box for clothing. 
Hair mattresses on woven wire springs make sleeping 
accommodations that do not suggest anything of the 
hardships that are often incident to life on the water, 
while wire screens in all the windows insure freedom 
from flies or mosquitoes, for it is very essential to a full 
enjoyment of this sort of life that petty annoyances and 
inconveniences be reduced to a minimum. If a person i 


ppending but a iew weeks on the water be does not mind 


sleeping ott a hatd bed, but it is quite attother thing if 
he plans to spend a whole stimmet afloat, and expects to 
go back to the same thing yeat after year with keen en- 
joyinent. T he general arrangement of the Sortttnerheim 
will be recognized as a comfortable one, and in no respect 
has anything of comfort been sacrificed for the sake of 
adapting her to the use of sails. 

In the matter of sails, simplicity of rig and convenience 
of handling were the first consideration. The yawl rig 
was selected for the Sommerheim because it is more con- 
venient to handle than either the sloop or schooner, and 
is surer in stays, a matter of some importance, particu- 
larly in shallow waters. The sails best adapted to this 
service are what is known as the “leg o’ mutton” type, 
with its single halliard and without gaffs to hoist aloft. 
For the mainsail a jig attached to one end of the halliard 
provides for stretching the canvas after it has been 
hcisted with the single purchase end, thus making the 
hoisting of this large sail an operation that may be easily 
performed by a boy. The mainsail is sheeted to the after 
end of the cabin within reach of the man at the wheel, 
and the jib sheets lead to the cockpit, making the boat 
a “single hander” and more comfortably so than the or- 
dinary catboat. Three shallow keels and a small center- 
board forward of the mainmast furnish the necessary 
lateral resistance for windward work. It must be remem- 
bered that the Sommerheim is not a racing machine, and 
the center .of effort of her sails is so low that there is 
never any question in a gale except as to the ability of the 
sails to survive, so that reefing is an unknown operation. It 
is true that this condition is only to be obtained by a sac- 
rifice of possible speed in light airs, but when one has 
his house with him there is no need of great haste, and, 
as the breeze freshens and the yachts are busy tying reefs, 
the Sommerheim may be seen romping ahead at an ever 
increasing speed, until, owing to her superior size, when 
the smaller craft get down to two or three reefs, she be- 
gins to show them a clean pair of heels. One of the pic- 
tures which accompany this article shows the Sommer- 
heim in a breeze, and it is easy to believe that she is dox 
ing better than ten miles an hour. Even in these strong 
breezes she handles so easily that the house boat family 
look upon her as a sort of family horse to be driven by 
anybody, and it is a fact that much of the sailing of this 
boat is done by the ladies of the party during the absence 
of the men, and with no other assistance than that ren- 
dered by the ship’s boy, who hoists the sails and gets up 
the anchor; so that the frequenters of Great South Bay 
have become accustomed to meet the Sotmmerheim in 
fresh breezes with a smother of foam under her bow and 
a girl at the wheel, and with the prospective man on the 
fcrward deck the only representative of the sterner sex 
aboard. 

This sort of thing would not be practicable except 
under certain conditions. It is of the utmost importance 
that the boat must be so designed that constant alertness 
is not required to adapt the spread of canvas to the force 
of the wind and the carrying power of the boat, but, on 
the contrary, there should be nothing to do when under 
way but to steer and hum the refrain, “The harder it 
blows, the faster she goes.” Then, too, the summer cruis- 
ing should be limited to protected waters like the great 
bay on the south shore of Long Island, with its hundreds 
of square miles of shallow water swept by ocean breezes, 
and with good anchorage everywhere for a craft of this 
kind; so that it is only necessary to round up and let 
go the anchor at any time to be in a comfortable harbor. 

Vessels of the Sommerheim type seem destined to grow 
in popularity, and particularly so because the pleasure to 
be derived from them is so large a return on the compara- 
tively small first cost and the cost of keeping them in 
commission. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iif- 





Mr. Charles G. Davis entered upon his duties as 
manager of Captain “Tom” Webber’s yacht building 
plant at New Rochelle on May 1. Mr. Davis brings 
to the business a ripe and valuable experience acquired 
elsewhere, having been superintendent of construction 
at the Electric Launch Works, Bayonne, N. J., and 
manager of the Metropolitan Boat & Launch Co., 
Astoria, L. I. Webber’s yard is one of the best known 
about New York City, many famous racing and cruis- 
ing yachts having been built there, and under Mr. 
Davis’ management the business is sure to thrive. 


Mr. H. C. Baxter, of Brunswick, Maine, has sold 
his steam yacht Venezia, through Manning’s yacht 
agency, to Mr. J. H. Morris. 


Mr. Charles E. Graham, of New Haven, Conn., has 
sold his schooner Adrienne to Colonel Austin, of New 
York City, through the agency of Messrs. Macconnell 
Bros. These brokers have also sold the 21ft. knock- 
about .Widgeon for L. H. Dyer to H. I. Whiteside, of 
Bayonne, N. J., power launch to W. B. Smith 
Whaley, of Newton; sloop Nayade, for F. E. Heath 
to C. L. Angell, of New York; 4oft. cabin launch Fire- 
fly, for F. H. Adriance to G. P. Granbury, of New 
York; 22ft. raceabout Dixie for Mr. Agassiz to H. B. 
Dexter, M. Y. R. A.; 21-footer Zaza to W. S. Fair- 
child, of Newark, N. J.; 36ft. speed launch for Edward 
Oswald to C. E. Laidlaw, Jr., and knockabout Raduga 
for F. S. Schussell to Richard H. Swartwout. 


Ex-Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard has sold his 
schooner Corona, through the agency of Mr. Frank 
Bowne Jones to Mr. Arthur F. Luke, of Pittsburgh. 


Arcturus, the English built auxiliary, owned by Mr. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant, New York Y. C., arrived in 
New York on April 28. She sailed from Southampton 
on April 6 and left Fayal on April 14. Arcturus en- 


‘ 


countered heavy weather after leaving the Azores. She 
was designed by Mr. St. Claire J. Byrne and built by 
Ramage & Ferguson, Ltd., at Leith, in 1895. She is 
built of steel, and is r6oft. over all, 148ft. waterline; 


a27it. 2in. breadth and 13ft. draft. 


Mr. Stanley M. Seattiati has made the following 
sales: Launch Helen for Messrs. Uirichs, Brooklyn, 
to the commission on additional water supply for New 
York City; Lawley raceabout Nirvana, for Mt. E. C 
Griffin, to Mr. Charles A. Morss, of Bostoti; catboat 
Pete, for Mr. Ferdinand Starbuck, to Mr. I. C. Eaton, 
of Jersey City. 

neuer 


Mr. Clarkson Cowl, of New York City, has sald his 
steam yacht Ardea, through the agency of Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox, to Mrs. Maude Sherman. 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has made the following sales: 
The steam yacht Hanniel (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox), owned by Mr. C. H. W. Foster, of 
Boston, to Mr. Clarkson Cowl, of New York City; 
the 32ft. waterline cutter Vayu for Dr. Richard H. 
Harte, of Philadelphia, to Mr. G. H. Winans, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. She will be taken to Buffalo through 
the Erie Canal, and from there to Michigan. The 
25-footer Jingo, for Mr. R. T. Paine, second, of Bos- 
ton, to Mr. George B. Doane, of Boston. The arft. 
knockabout Minx, for Mr. T. S. Hathaway, of New 
Bedford, Mass., to Mr. Henry F. Strout, of Brook- 
line, Mass. 

nee 


Khama, the English-built racing cutter recently pur- 
chased ‘by Mr. Seymour J. Hyde, New York Y. C., 
sailed from ithe Olyde on April 25 for New York. It is 
expected that she will arrive on this side about June 1. 


Inia, the steam yacht built at Morris Heights for 
Mr. Henry S. F. Davis, was launched on Saturday, 
May 2. he is 103ft. over all, 84ft. waterline, 1sft. 
breadth and sft. draft. Inia is a flush decked vessel 
and is schooner rigged. Her builders guarantee a 
speed of fifteen miles. The dining saloon is in the for- 
‘ward deck house and is connected with the galley by 
‘a dumb waiter. The crews and officers’ quarters are 
forward. Aft of the machinery space are four state- 
rooms for the owner and his guests and a saloon. 
‘The yacht will be completed by June 1. 








Canoeing. mt 
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Prizes for Canoeists. 


‘Tw order to emcourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
‘their ‘knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest anp Stream 
offe: .cash prizes far the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given ase made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as dallows: "ig 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 -each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 cach. 

I. Dhe cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
Noveniber 1, 1903. 

GZ, The cruise must be matie on the (fresh water) inland streams 
and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the erwise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists cover- 
ing the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is madé¢ 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accompany each story,- 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words,. 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII, An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper in 
black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should also be 
sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
Property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 





New York C. C. Racing Events, 1903. 


The following canoe regattas will be held during 
season of 1903: 

Spring Regatta, Saturday, June 13.—Events: 3:00 
P. M., record sailing, decked canoes, 3 miles; 3:15 
P. M., record sailing, open canoes, 3 miles; man over- 
board race; open canoe paddling, double blades, half 
mile; open canoe paddling, single blades, half mile; 
open canoe paddling, single blades, tandem; tail end 
race. Courses and distances subject to change at 
option of committee. 

Saturdays, July 11 and 18, and Aug. 1.—3:00 P. M. 
record sailing, decked canoes, 3 miles; 3:15 P. M. 
record sailing, open canoes, 3 miles. ; 

Fall Regatta, Saturday, Sept. 12.—Full list of events 
will be announced later and will include: 3:00 P. M., 
record sailing, decked canoes, 3 miles; 3:15 P. M.,. 
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record sailing, open canoes, 3 miles; which will com- 
plete the series of five record races for each class. 
Flags will be given winners of each race, and first and 
second prizes to the winners of greatest and second 
greatest number of points, respectively, for the series, 
and for each class. System for scoring points will be 
posted on bulletin board in club house. All canoeing 
events open to members of any canoe club or American 
Canoe Association. 

Gravesend Bay Yacht Racing Association schedule 
for races for season of 1903: 

June 6, Marine and Field Club. 

June 20, Brooklyn Y. C. 

June 27, New York C. C. 

July 11, Bensonhurst Y. C. 

July 25, Marine and Field Club. 

Aug. 1, Brooklyn Y. C. 

Sept. 5, New York C. C. 

Sept. 19, Bensonhurst Y. C. 

Classes and courses will be announced through cir- 
cular by the Association. 





A. C. A. Membership. 


ee have applied for membership to the 

Eastern Division—H. P. Cunningham, Medford, 
Mass.; Wm. J. Burbeck, Lowell, Mass.; Wm. A. ‘Pack- 
ard, Boston, Mass.; John W. Rice, Winchester, Mass.; 
Wm. E. Crosby, West Medford, Mass.; Clifford Tal- 
bot, Winchester, Mass.; A. J. Goodwin, Boston, Mass.; 
Chas. H. Littlefield, Jr., Lawrence, Mass.; Robert B. 
Parkhurst, Lawrence, Mass.; John R. Newman, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; H. K. Newhall, Boston, Mass.; Arthur A. 
—e Boston, Mass.; Geo. W. Thompson, Boston, 

ass. 

Central Division George S. Kellogg, Buffalo Canoe 
Club, proposed by Charles P. Forbush; G. Fred Mer- 
rick, Rochester Canoe Club, proposed by Al. T. Brown; 
Frederick C. Irving, Gouverneur, N. Y., M. H. Ken- 
nedy, New Brighton, Pa., proposed by H. T. Kreamer; 
S. T. Blemming, John W. Boyce, Pittsburg, Pa., pro- 
posed by H. E. McLain; Lyman B. Kirkpatrick; Frank 
SAILING HOUSE-BOAT SOMMERHEIM. T. Sage, Irondequoit Canoe Club, Rochester, N. Y., 

proposed by John S. Wright; Hiram M. Rogers, 

Rochester Canoe Club, proposed by John S. Wright; 

H. S. Sturdevant, Rome, N. Y., proposed by Jesse J. 

Armstrong; John Henry Coon, Buffalo Canoe Club, | 

proposed by John S. Wright; and W. O. Amsler, Otto 

Benkiser, Alton Brown, W. H. Brown, G. T. Hilde- 
—~ brand, C. A. Robb, Gregg Rogers, J. H. Smith, H. G. 
i Ra oe Welsh, all members of the Duquesne Canoe Club, 
ee Pittsburg, Pa., proposed by A. W. Heeren and H. W. 
ae Breitenstein. 

Atlantic Division—Dr. Wm. B. Breek, Dr. Stuart 
B. Close and Mr. George V. Strahan. 
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All communications intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
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Rifle Gaye ant Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


June 15-16.—Union Hill Schuetzen Corps twenty-fifth anniwersary 


shoot. P. Stumpf, Capt. 

June 18-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament under auspices of 
Central Shooting Bund. Horace Kephardt, Sec’y. 

July 6-7.—New Haven, Conn.—South New Engiand Schuetzen 


3und annual schuetzenfest, under the auspices of the Independent 
German Rifle Company. H. C. Young, Sec’y. ; 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


innati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
April 26 the following scores were made. Strickmeier was cham- 
pion for the day with 231, raising his record 2 points. The handi- 
cap contest that has been running for some months came to a 
close last shoot, Gindele winning first class medal, Odell second 
iss and Topf third class. Conditions of scores below, 200yds., 


Cine 


off-hand, German ring target. Wind unsteady from 9 o'clock: 
Honor. 

Strickmeier 223 222 215 214 66 
Hacenenl 6.0. ctenages 222 220 217 214 65 
Gindele 222 220 215 209 63 
Payne 220 220 213 211 62 
Brun 208 200 198 196 48 
Roberts 206 204 203 203 69 
Odell 214 215 211 210 60 
Nestlet 212 212 211 207 65 
Hofman 211 211 207 206 61 
Hofer 208 207 203 196 67 
Lux 207 207 200 200 57 
hreitay 209 202 201 193 53 








Grapshooting. 


lf you want your shoot to be announced hete send a 
aotice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


May 6 


May 6 


Walkerton, Ind., Gun Club shoot, 
Litchfield, I, Gun Club shoot. 


May 5-6.—Lexington, Ky., Gun Club shoot. 

May 6-7.—De Wut, Ta., Gun Club shoot. 

May 6-7.—Luverne, Minn., Gun Club ‘shoot. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Lafayette, tnd.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. 


Andrews, Sec’y. 

May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 
nament. 

May 7-9.—El René;*Okie@Oklaloma Territory Sportsmen's As- 

ciation tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 11-12.- Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club shoot. to 

May 12-15.—Pekin, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament 

May 13-14.—Crawferdsville, Ind., Gun-Club’s tournament. 

May 13-14.—Dubois, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dubois Rod and Gun Club. U. 
S. N. Crouse, Sec’y 

May 15-17.—Ocean 
reck tournament, 
1. Herzog, Sec’y, Los Angel 

May 16.—Trenton, N. J., 
J. R. Taylor, Genl. Mgt 


Park, 


under auspices of 


Cal.--Pacific Coast championship blue 


Ocean Park Country Club. 
Association’s 


Shooting tournament. 


May 1t.—East Walpole, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Neponset 
Gun Club. Edgar Bills, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Cedar Lake, Ind., Gun Club tournament 

May 18.—-Marion, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-21.—Osceola, la.—lowa State Sportsmen's Association’s 


twenty-sixth annual tournament. : pet! 
May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 





auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 
Sec’y. 

du 21-22.—New Paris, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 21- Kenton, O., Gun Club’s tournament. 


May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. : 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
Cc. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 
target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 


*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. mae 
May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s 


tcurnament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 
Gun Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 


May 27-28.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Two-day bluerock tournament of 
the Corner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y 


May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.—Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
Zeth, Sec’y. 
May 30 
Association. 
May 30.—Newport, R. a 

Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. ; 
May 30.—Detroit, M¢'1.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournamen:; ;'i dey. Rose system and average 


G. G. 
Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 


I.—Second annual tournament of the 


rizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds. D. A. Hitchcock, 
Sec’y-Treas. 
"june 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.—Third annual Baltimore County 


shoot; three days targets; one day live birds; $500 in purses and 
prizes. Hawkins and Malone, Managers. aaah 

lune 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Associatior 
O. R. Dickev. Sec’y 

June 3-5.-- Varkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen's Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. _ ; 

June 4-5.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gon Club 

**June, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Caddo Gun Club’s tour- 

ament.. 

Z une 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

— 8-12.—Ossining, N. Y.—New York State Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game's forty-fifth annual tournament, 
under the auspices of the Ossining Gun Club. 

lune 9-10.—Lafayette, Ind.—Indiana State shoot, under auspices 
of Lafayette Gun Club. : 

June $-11—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. . F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-i1.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, oe 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. 
Deniker, Sec’y. : see 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga—The Interstate Association’s 
totirnament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, Sec’y. : 

June 16-18—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 17-18.—McKeesport, Pa., tournament. 6 

June 2425.—Rutherford, N. J.—Interstate :Association tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Union-Gun , 

ene 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. E ‘ 

July 4—Topsham, Me.—All-day tournament of the Riverside 
Shooting Club. Fred W. Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 5e--Aagenien, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 

July &8.—Huntsville, Ala—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club.. E. R. 
Matthews, Sec’y. 


July 8-10.—Arkansas State Sporismen’s Association's thirteenth 
annual meeting and tournament, under the auspices of the Jones- 
boro, Ark., Gun Club, of which Matthews is Sec’y-Treas. 

**July, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

July 14-16.—The Americus, Ga., second annual interstate target 
tournament. H. S. McCleskey, Sec’y. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 5-6.—Brownsville, Pa., Pod and Gun Club’s tournament. 

Aug. 12-15.—Toronto, Jnt.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 
Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. W. Throop, 
Sec’y-Treas., Ottawa, Can. 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ll.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 


ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 


*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
ler, Sec’y. 
Aug. 25-28.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Annual Indian tournament. 


Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 
*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 


ec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
_— the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
ec’y. 

*Sept. 9-10.—Enterprise 
*Sept. 23-24.—Kufisdale, R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 
Pa., J. O’H. 


Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, 
Denny. Sec’y 

Saturdays.—Chicago.—Garfield Gun Club; grounds W  Fifty- 
second avenue and Monroe street. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Club tournament. 
Gun Club’s tournament. 


jun 
Pa., 


Gun Club’s tourzament. 





*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
Chas. G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

“Members of Mississippi Valley 1 rapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


League. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any sews notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes te press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. . 








The programme of the Interstate 
tournament, given for the West Branch Rod uad Gun Club, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., May 27-29, will be sent to applicants. There are 
ten programme events each day, alternately 15 and 20 targets, 
excepting event 8 at 25 targets. Entrance based on ten cents per 
target. Lunch will be served on the grounds each day. Purses 
divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Targets 2 cents, included in 
entrance. (Guns and ammunition may be forwarded to W. A. 
Myers, 145 W. Third strect. To three low guns each day $5, $3 
and $2. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate 
Association, will manage the shoot. For further information apply 
to the secretary, H. A, Dimick, 244 Pine street, Williamsport, Pa. 


Z 


From the Parkersburg, W. Va., Journal, we take the following: 
“The ladies of this city are beginning to take up the 
the shotgun more and it is 


Association’s Trapshooting 








handling of 
and more, 


very probable that withiu 
the next year or so an association will be organized for the pur 
pose of getting all the fun possible out of the art of smashing 
blucrocks rhe amount of interest shown by them in this sport 
exceeds by far that evidenced by the men. There are a numbet 
of ladies in this city who are becoming very proficient in break 
ing moving targets, and the more skillful they become the mor 
enthusiastic are those who are just beginning And thus mere 
man finds out, day by day, that he is losing dominion. Is it not 
time to form a union? 
w 
The Aquidneck Gun Club, of Newport, R. IL. has issued the 
catalogue for its shoot to be held on May 30. There are ten pro- 
gramme events, 10, 15 and 20 targets, entrance 60 cents, 90 cents 
and $1.20. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Handicaps 16 to 
20yds. The Rose system will govern. Sweepstakes optional. 
lfargets one cent. Highest total of manufacturers’ agent, $10. 


They may shoot for targets-only. 
teur making highest totals, $20, $10 and $5; to fourth, 100 loadea 
shells. To lowest, $5. To the shooter making the longest run, a 
Stevens rifle. Guns and shells to the secretary, Mr. J. S. Cogge- 
shall, 32 Church street, will be delivered on the grounds. 


To first, second and third ama 


The Sunday Call states that “at a meeting of the Montclair, 
N. J., Gun Club, May 2, it was decided by unanimous vote to 
form the club into a stock association. It was voted to issue 250 
shares of stock, all of which.will be taken by the members. From 
the funds derived from the sale of stocks the club. grounds will 
be placed in better condition, and additional traps will be added, 
so that large squads may shoot at the same time.. Next Saturday 
afternoon the club will hold a match shoot.” 


The secretary, Chas. G. Grubb, of Pittsburg, writes us that 
“on April 29, the Board of Control of the Western Pennsylvania 
Trapshooters’ League held a meeting and decided that on and 
after May 26-27, the team shoot will be shot on the second day 
in place of the first day, heretofore. They also decided to 
abolish ‘no bang no bird.’ Interstate rules will be used in the 


future, commencing with the Irwin shoot, May 6-6.” 


The intercollegiate contest held on the grounds of the Clearview 
Gun Club, at Darby, Pa., Saturday of last week, was won by 
Harvard with a score of 200 out of a possible 260. There were 
five men to a team. The other team scores were: Princeton 197, 
U. of P. 173, Yale 172. Messrs. Dupont, of Harvard, and Stutes- 
man, of Princeton, tied on 44 for high individual score; in the 
shoot-off Stutesman won. 
» 


On Thursday of last week, Capt. A. W. Money returned to 
New York from Colorado Springs, Colo., to which place he took 
his son, Mr. Harold Money, soon after the Grand American 
Handicap at Kansas City last month. He reports that a decided 
improvement in Mr. Harold Mcney’s condition has set in since 
his stay at Colorado Springs, .whereat all his friends will heartily 
rejoice. 


as 


. ® 


“The Trapshooter’s Ready Reckoner,” published by Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., is a work embodying a strits of tables 
showing at a glance the division of purses umder all the ap- 
proved tournament and club conditions of competition, in sweep- 
stakes having entries from one to fifty. It was compiled by Mr. 
J. C. Clark, secretary Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Capt. A. W. Money and Mr. H. “Gates” shot a team match 
against Messrs. Frank Butler and A. “Hoffman” at Smith 
Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J., on Friday of last week, 40 
birds per man, 80 birds per team. Capt. Moncey and Mr. Butler 
were each high man on their respective teams, 37 out of 40, thus 
Mr. Butler is now in the crackerjack class. 


Rn 
The programme of the Pacific Coast championship bluerock 


» been fixed upon as ladies’ day. 


tournament, May 15-17, its first annual event, given under the 
auspices of the Ocean Park, Cal., Country Club, enumerates a 
long list of merchandise prizes and added money. There are sev- 


eral important trophy events. Mr. L. Herzog is the secretaty, 
Los Angeles, Cai. 
x 


The MiddJesex, Mass., Sportsmen’s Club will hold a shoot on 
Memorial Day, on its grounds at East Lexington. June 17 has 
: Prize events and team competition 
will be*the main features of the day’s shooting. A basket lunch, 
served in the ample tent, will be a pleasant incident of the gath- 
ering. % 
x 


The Nebraska State shoot for 1904 was fixed to be held at 
Columbus. At the Nebraska State shoot last week, at Lincoln, 
Mr. W. H. Heer, of Concordia, was high average. He broke 358 
out of a possible 275. Mr. L. E. Reed, of Ohiowa, won the 
championship medal. 

z 


_In the final shoot for the Troisdorf medal, at Watson’s Park, 
Chicago, on May 2, there were five contestants who had pre- 
viously won it in events of the series, namely, Messrs. Rupel, 


Roll, Barto, Shogren and Bellman. Roll scored 43 and won. 


The Cincinnati Gun Club has five sets of traps installed on its 
grounds, placed in a semi-circle at the outer cage of the boundary 
of the live-bird traps. This is some of the preparatory arrange- 
ments for the great forthcoming tournament of the club. 


Capt. C. G. Blandford, of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, in- 
forms us that, concerning the amateur State Association cham- 
pionship medal, the conditions are 100 targets, instead of 60 
singles and 20 pairs, as at first announced. 


The fifth contest of the series at 500 targets between Messrs. 
‘an Ness and Gambell, of Cincinnati, O., was finished on May 2. 
Each contest was at 100 targets. Van Ness broke 442; Gambell 


broke 437. 
# 
Mr. Leonard R. Finletter, in the shoot-off of the tie of the 


Riverton Gun Club’s April cup, on the club’s. grounds, near 
Philadelphia, was the successful contestant. He killed 13 straight. 


‘ o 
At the Colt Gun Club shoot, May 2, Hartford, Conn., the main 


contest was the fifth medal shoot, thirteen contestants. It was 
won by Mr. E. Hubbell, with a score of 23 out of 25. 


In a team match, five men on a side, between the Williamstown 
and North Adams;"Mass.;“Gun“€lubs, April 29; North Adams 
scored 104 to 84. Each man shot at 25 targets. 


The Union Gun Club,*of. New Jersey, will hold shoots on May 
16, 28-and 2%), on the grounds of the Boiling Spritigs Gun Club, 
Rutherford, N. J. 





Mr. Irby B 
in New 


nett, energetic and urbane 


as usual, was a visitor 
York last week, 


BERNARD WATERS. 


Colt Gun Club, 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The fifth medal shoot of the Colt Gun Club 
was held in the afternoon of May 2. The ciub medal, a trophy 
always eagerly contested for, was won by Mr. Hubbell with a 
score of 23. The winner is proud of the fact that this score has 
never before been equalled at the present traps. Five new mem- 
bers were added, with prospects of many more, and the club is in 
a flourishing condition. The full scores were: 

Events: °*123°4 Events: 
25 oF 








Targets: 2 25 25 25 Targets, 
Hubbell .......... $8 19'S csc, -BEpllis - .......0000. 
McFetridge ....... BPE Bs cs ET oc ccc 
Hermann ......... 19 18 19 21 21 Kierstead 6 an bh ie 
Hollister ......0s.- a ME chase, ob 
Alger in Field . 7 > 
Cook + +8 Ryan - 
Field os 
R. McFerrince, Sec’y. 
Winchester Gun Club, 


Detroit, Mich.—At the regular shoot, May 2, the weather was 
favorable for good. scores, and some good shooting was done. 
The class medal winners were Guthard, Ford and Leggett, A. B 
and C respectively. 

The handicaps are for-the trophy event, the sixth; all the rest 





except the fourth (which ‘was from the 18yd.. mark) being at 
l6yds. The fifth was doubles, and the last the club-event. Follow- 
ing are the scores: 

Events: . 2 wee 6 FT 

Targets: 10 10.1 0 10 3 BG 
Ce 00s ict FE ioinc Seeet cee owiane oS ee ee Bis ee ae 
Shiell,- 16 é Rae's os.<— SS Be 
PNOORS, akS |. nae on 0G os oie 2+ ooo > £1 8 @&@7TNB 
BN, IE. 0s hewn c oboe ete ockhe'e RB ww 2 8 
Hitchcock, nu S-S” 6 te eB 
Leggett, 16..4..5... PIN ackse ese tpocgute oo ot wi os 38S 





North Adams Gun Club, 
Norrn Apams, Mass., May 2.—The weather.was windy, but 
pleasant, at the shoot of the North Adams fied b-day. Sid- 
w : 


way made a run of 48 without missing. The scores fo 





* Events: 123 4 #£4£Events: 1234 
Adams Sereaeet «s5...0cc.s0s6 619 8 .. 
McHale Kellogg 20 Sa Cee 
Merritt Spencer .2 c 
Forry Graves ... 2 i 
Taylor Wood Pi 
Sidway Hodge a 
Durbin 4.. Stebbins 8 
Blackman ............ 6 =~... 


L. W. Graves, Sec’y. 


Dover Sportsmea’s Association. 


Dover, .N. H., April ee 
their own grounds on April 26, Fast Day, yet we had a better 
attendance than we expected. Maine was represented by. Mr. 
Darton and Mr. Adams, from Portland, and Mr. Drew from 
Berwie. 

The eonditions for shooting’ were not the best, the varying at- 
titudes and extreme angles made hitting difficult. Some good 
scores were made by the best shots, but the most interesting was 
a match by Darton and Corson at 50 targets. Corson broke 44 
targets, and won, though jt is but fair to say that Darton has not 
shot any since December. Mr. Corson had the best average for 
the day. D. W. Hatram, Sec’y. 


the local gun club shot upon 














May 9, 1903.) 


Nebraska State Shoot. 


Neb., April 30.—The twenty-seventh ‘annual tourna- 


LincoLn . ai 
he Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association closed to- 


ment of t 


day. 

Tie attendance was good; twenty-one shot through the two days’ 
programme. The second day’s programme was not shot, owing 
to rain and snow storms. On the last day the added money was 
doubled, and 3% cents each was charged for targets. ‘ 

At the meeting of the Association, held on Wednesday evening, 
Columbus was selected as the place for holding the next_meeting. 
Dan Bray was elected President; Gus Sievers, Vice-President, 
and Gus Schroeder, Secretary and Treasurer. All reside in 
Columbus. The trade was represented by Norton, Kirby, Bates, 
Riehl, Budd, Carter and Sharp. The first five shot for targets 
only. 

W. H. Heer, of Concordia, won high average, scoring 358 out of 
a possible 375. . Reid, of Ohiowa, won the championship 
medal; he was tied by Linderman and B.-27, and in the shoot-otf 
broke 24 out of a possible 25 and won by wo targets over B-27. 


First Day, April 28. 











Events 345 678 91011 Total 

Targets 20 15 20 25 15 15 20 2015 Broke. 
DEE ci done sh iceiess testes. 20 15 18 241113181614 180 
TE Se cccsces 18 15 16 231413171615 180 
Townsend ... 19 1418 211213161813 178 
McDonald ... 19 14 16 241314161610 174 
BREE 6 oc ctvicccctsyuss é9e 15131622 9 8 8.. dike 
SEA. “soul eccccctysaesesstenas 11 19 1715 18 221313191412 173 
BOMIGOEEE cvcpiccdscccseccess 11 19 19 1417 281213181412 172 
BOE Sectccceccdossbogeesesos 15 19 17 13 18 241413161814 181 
WIOCNES soc dsccciesecscccstsee 12 16 17 15 17 221413171912 174 
SGI? ooa6 oo eveidncongvesss 14 18 1913 201713 14161814 176 
Lame ...0sccccccccccccs 15 19 19 15 20 251313171712 38185 
MEE "oo di Scncectcdseccoucst 15 20 19 1419 211513181813 185 
Norton 12 16 18 1517 2013 1415.. .. a 
Kirby 15 19 20 15 19 201413141714 180 
ROE “Scacsesee . 14 20 18 15 19 2113 1517 2013 =184 
MUNN .cphc0nd doe udeenpsdaesas 13 18 19 14 20 23 15 14181913 = 186 
SEEM A inn send de sankeodiee tiene 1419 19 14 19 201114181813 179 
BENE. ccccposcccecsgeseedcedons 13 18 18 1418 261415181913 185 
DEEL. cantinddonnecbeveaesonnse 14 19 20 15 20 231515 201814 193 
BAO 25 opdaencoddeeechsugns 15 18 20 1419 241110171813 179 
SOUMGGTS ccccccccccvecccccecs es Se EEGs i. a.0,.00 000 (00,60 see 
MIE, Gina cncnneseochacess WEEE 65. 6s. bee-20,.04 109 ce 
Weatherhead ...........++++- 11 18 18 15 11 22 14 13 16 18 10 166 
FOSMy ..cccccccccccccccccece 14 18 18 13 1718 1113 1813 9 162 
errr 13 1717141719 13 11191613 = 169 
IND 5 oc ondepnceveuts . 1419 19 14 19 221412161813 180 
ME. ws vncahingdadsscssansas 12 19 16 14 18 23 1513 16.... oan 
ET psccedharedshaecnssann 11 18 17 13 17 21141310.... nae 
ee 12 15 19 12 15 231314161614 169 
Harney .. 13 2019 15 15 201014171513 = 171 
Murshel od, ME MIE EIGER ce uc).c> 0s 00 ate 
i. - cnaenee -- 1418 201518 2012151713 7 169 
Phillips anne MEI a0) 24.0000) 00. 20 ae 
i . 15 2017 15 19 221414171815 186 
Dominie 13 15161417 ..151216.... tue 
Z 17 19 13 17 19 s 12161412 165 


we lee 5a Seno ae <0 
-» 138.1719 15 20 21111415.... 
Bice wees oF 09 Cag MB 0 08 
9 16 19 UB 0g ce 00 os we oe 00 
-2BNMuH §$..%...... 
- 121817141723 81212.. 
















- 1218 141415 20.... " 
WEE <ddccecccheateenl op ostigates T canines. Oe es 
BOEMGE scccevcctsccsasescceee os Ess OG. aa se a0 oe 
BIOEE oe vecccctacceseedcccte. se SS AIO TR 4. BI a6 20. 0 
PP rr ren oe ee BD du) sc ERs xo! 
ee er re are ae ee eee 
Se MND,» cvkncbsiecrcdsbents bo Korkec¢ 10 2313131816 8 
NESEET os ekcicececccsss 40 00 50 06! 00 23 9131717 ll 
PEGMEREEE cevccccdccciccesccce co cb 60. 6 oe 36 13.14 2. 2. 00 ° 
RAGE f aii cidvabdisbec tasdoree: Ka ce an ive #6! ne 913 
Second Day, April 30. 
Events: 123 45 678 91011 Total 
Targets 15 20 20 15 20 25 15 15 20 2015 Broke. 
DIED 0 v.vbnnescasenssoveccens li 20 17 15.19 241513181514 157 
SL. hstenphouksoneponeeuped 15 18 15 13 19 2213 14191814 158 
TRCIPOMEEE. wccccccccoscosseccs 12 20181519 211315191915 165 
TOWUEE  vescecessvcesocssss 56 14121115 151314161913 132 
Geen cccccocccceccoscecss 10 14 1411 16 221312161714 137 
DL, ichasnzadonpankiesenaedio 11 18 19 1419 231415151514 154 
BRGOGEEE occ vccvceseccssecss 141513 815181112181511 132 
1217 1711-17 231215171811 147 
12 15 15 15 16 231210161813 142 
16 12 16 231313181514 148 
Linderman 171319 241415181811 156 
RR ar 12 17171317 211414191714 154 
MR; 6040s eshaconcdeverccts 14 18 20 14 19 231415181914 165 
Kirby 14 18 19 13 16 231415172013 159 
Bates .. 1417171217 281513192015 159 
Riehl 15 16 16 14 20 221512192014 161 
Carter - 142016 1416 .. 1313181614 154 
Reed - 13:17 19 1419 241413 201814 161 
Heer ..... : 14 20 19 14 20 251414191912 = 165 
Diefenderfer 917191318 ..1314141712 14 
Dominie ... so. DE Ee DO ae or bp 20.46.60 nee 
Colglazer ....... --» 1316 1412 14.. 10 8 161110 124 
Wardington vietwbkan atl .--- 151617 1418 231514191815 = 161 
ST tied bocomichekehnausesd 1217181318 .. 1514191914 159 
DRM: tewiscakecescad¥es¥evnss 121718 1414 ..1413171814 151 
MUNN aa ccesaedpecesvescuse 11 17 16 10 13 2313131316 8 130 
ND fe caec eked sbedekiacks 1419161219 .. 1515191912 160 
PRE. Sesiecteccenecscschse 13 17 15 14 16 211410171914 = 149 
OG COD eediaecvcacenvertecses BS ae ae ne Dein + au gatas xe avn 
NF cocacdstubsesbteveces 12 19 18 14 18 231514201912 = 161 
DOE! dcGehakcabisress awsnweeds OS aaa oe 
SME cincicbvacenacecesiands 10 15 16 10 17 211514171514 143 
DO ianenwedes>ochanisuchh atl Sr Se PR OP oe cscs de ce ae 
Di. \ st rcéhsdpdhoasitaseven Oi Oca. ay Te sa ae os 
BUEN ccbecosdcdcccdecantetes 40 80 Me os oe 3 
a L vgpemesedates cob cedt. aa Sear ee ae et Dok 20 ee Se 
Mi cetekssehetapeteriaiercane Sn SP 1712 .. 24121317 .. 14 
MPIOEED . cc vccctvesvtcessenss 60 00 s6 4....12213041 
Sa Cebtavcvussaaaassecteds, d6004,00. 00" 4 Sar oe se: 34's 
DE <cacdvecsUbbecdssvs cc of sé oe Ge oh 13 10 16 .. 12 am 
DORIS 6 oc neh bathe eccese “ss 65-06 BOTs cs ve 12 17 16 12 wine 


Shoot-off of State event: 


Averages. 
First - Second Day. Total. 

ee -cucncsscssncgcsneoeccovescesesynsconé 1 7 337 
BOGE We cdvc ce cbvceddecsccstesssciovccoccscee 180 158 338 
TEE c, cde nidebttlectnesetiperoconcan’ 178 132 310 
DEEN « WolUbewbs sedicctse ccbdecdbebrveced 174 165 339 
i 154 327 
132 304 

147 328 

142 316 

143 319 

156 3Al 

143 328 

159 339 

153 343 

161 7 

154 333 

161 346 

165 358 

14 333 

161 3Al 

161 332 

165 351 





Heer first, Veach second, Riehl third, Reed fourth, Bates fifth. 





Norfolk Gun Club. 


Norrotx, Va.—The weather was delightfully spring-like at the 
Norfolk Gun Club’s opening shoot of the season, on its grounds, 
A 28. The main event was at 35 ets, the summary of 
wi follows: es 2%, Taylor 2%, Talbot 25, Agelasto 18, 








FOREST*AND STREAM. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


” Interstate Pack Farewell. 


Interstate Park, L. I., April 29.—The Interstate Park Farewell 
tournament, held to-day, was well attended. This park, so con- 
spicuously identified with trapshooting history within the past 
few years, will be closed permanently to trapshooting, or, rather, 
it is understood that April 30 was the day fixed upon for such 
closing. It was also a testimonial benefit to Mr. Henry White- 
house, who has long been identified with the park, and who always 
exceeded his best endeavor to please its patrons. A pocketbook 
containing upward of $70, contributed by the shooters present, 
was given to Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. C. A. Lockwood making the 
presentation speech in behalf of the donors. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were regular programme events; Nos. 4, 5 and 
6 were extra events. Nos. 1 and 2 were each at 15 targets, $1.25 
entrance; No. 3 was at 20 targets, $1.50 entrance. 

The main event, at 50 targets, $2.50 entrance, was shot in two 
parts, 25 targets each. The money in this event was governed by 
high guns, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. ; 

The competition was close. .Mr. Sim Glover, of New_York, 
and Mr. T. B. Rider, of Freeport, .L. I., tied on 47, for the cup 
and first money. They agreed to divide the money and shoot off 
for the cup. hey tied on 23 out of 25 in the first shoot-off, and 
Mr. Rider broke 23 to Glover’s 22 in the second shoot-off, thereby 
winning the cup. He was heartily congratulated by every one 
present. In this contest between the professional and the ama- 
teur, all the sentiment seemed to be with the amateur. The 
secres follow: 

The managing committee had the following members: Chairman, 
C. A. Lockwood, pees John S. Wright, 318 Broadway, and 
J. Charlton, 116 Liberty street, New ‘York. 







Events: 123456 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 15 25 25 

NE Pei choco cctacacceccccucteste 111318 ....12 20 23—43 
Wee AIG Bic icidvcccsetecccccecctsais 9 12 20 13 13 13 21 23—44 
COERENE, TE cc niccccccevcggcvaconsvepeece 2 8122.. 1212 15 19—34 
DMI, EE avowedcvcvcdedvbsslictwetcdee 12 12 17 14 11 14 21 23—44 
ST ss. cinaiecccevndaeatendanke 14 12 14 10 12 18 18 21—39 
WE TN cane cass cgetadescae séupecentes 141319 ....N1 19 24—43 
Ca chxccraniaas <dhpodmsadecseceens oats 141516111412 19 10—29 
Ey Ce ieraty vilken Cab oneeuddns-eaccen 12 12 18 12 15 14 22 22—44 
NT ET vecuhccubeadecdecteeecuupeus 13 11 18 14 12 13 19 23—42 
PLES Winds, scdnedesetssetvadheahe 13 13 16 13 13 12 22 21—43 
ES WEE Gabccrh acanesay vanwadhbs oie o sau Ee we ae os oc ae 23 24—47 
BG  Wiwccecomvavivatevceecasnecabees 10 13 14 10 13 13 22 24—46 
SEEN, “Wledcvennsvansounsesuccessess 14 14 13 14 15 14 21 20—41 
EE, SERChciec ta vee widcsthescunncheede wane «3D 17 16—33 
I, FEO Cnc concndaxnabaeen cughokimect BEIGE EE ve caves 24 23—47 
OO, Dc conuddvoneandascncceeaseds os a Gd we. sc 23 19—42 
Sprague, 16 -- -» 1319... ..10 22 19—41 
Staples, 16 a 21 23—44 
Lossee ... ba 06 06 ESS 60 0x se hes 

PE HER Mecdycuaswntsncepnatesducuds oé:ew ay ad és 17 20—37 
PT TD dcndedacdnesésencsddcoeds vp 0s ee wer 21 17—3s 
Whitehouse, 16 ... Je ee 18 22—40 
WO, Miecccctivecs 19 20—39 





Hendrickson, 16 


Shoot-off: Glover 23, Rider 23. 
Rider 23. 


23 22—45 


Glover 22, 


Second shoot-off: 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., May 2.—There were seventeen contestants at 
the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot to-day. A stiff wind depressed 
the flights of the targets, making shooting very difficult. It was 
a busy afternoon, nevertheless. Considering the high wind, some 
of the scores were excellent. 






Targets: 10 15 GB BG 15 10 B BH B Ww 10 
CR RIE, oes cnecéces ctreemwmn éCaR Tew... 
PENNE Génclsectusiaghesnnrs ee ee <= an ae 
ME Chex kag bekin dkdeadiwe 2. BM. 8 8... se BM 
MR ast isetesovuisedacey me *® & = 2 aa > Oe 
WED ncdcecesccdepesecus Sai as Bee és co We xe 
SE tcnans Sagnsedeacsets teas 6S 8 oo Ue as 
EY SusNitidanceesdenases 7, Be? 4«€ an es sé... 
DEEN Séccdannsscednesaeed _— > a a oe us 
Cheeseborough .. > a is so O 
Hitchcock .... 91222319 122 8... 5 
Corins ... ££. Pee Be 8 
PAE - sn cncecncoveseetsodes wm me i & 8 .. 7 
EE. nbchaduweteacecoasee So oe we ee ot Bus os oe 
IED ccccardcqeddgocace Pee SS ere i 
MEE Sescedocovedcasecsce oe oo WO Me ce oe OD 
SE cccanscuntéuceoes S48, cas ge Tem ne 
PEE meabcdncertdiedsoee 4 10 15 


Ss. Waricn Tt, Manager. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., April 28.—Mr. E. Emmons, of 
Royersford, Pa., was the only contestant who killed straight in the 
handicap event, 20 birds, $20, class shooting, three moneys, given 
by the Keystone Shooting League. Three tied on 19, namely, 
Messrs. I. /. Budd, of Pemberton, N. J.; Ed. Johnson, of 
Atlantic City, and L. Smith. 

The weather conditions were unfavorable for comfort and good 
shooting. There was no wind to help the birds, though the latter 
were good. 
Emmons, 29 
Budd, 30 


tee eeeeceececsecccceereseseeesees soc ecOcOLE LoD DeLE—) 










eaceee 19 

Johnson, 30.. 19 

Smith, 30 ..... Iv 

Rothacker, 29.. 18 

Geikler, 27.. 18 

Lamb, 28... 11112 18 

Gavin, 27...... 22112021122 14 

DEMEDT sénccetendctencedeute 2220220022 16 

MS a ee J 22102111202—14 

SEP, Winds pdceb ade tecbive tcp dake sccedspe 0010000201 2220101022—i0 
Miss-and-out, $3: 

ED Cacngpenecitinel 22222222 

SEED aseersese oe eteeeeeenen 

Smith 1122222222 

Gavin + «2221122222 i se 

BME b6écndvecesvacouced 2210 

EY conivncacsuccnaate 0 


May 2.—A stiff wind and good birds taxed the skill of the con- 
testants of the Keystone Shooting League shoot to-day. 

Of the nine contestants in the officers’ trophy event, Budd was 
the only one who killed straight. 

A match at 50 live birds between Messrs. J. Morris, of Phila- 
delphia, and A. J. Miller, of Camden, was won by the former, 


45 to 40. They will shoot another. race at 50 birds next Saturday. 
The scores were: 











J Mortis. ...0056% 222222222222222222220220222221 22222222222022202210—45 

BB J sss 02102222022222222202222001222222*21212022021110111—40 
Officers’ trophy shoot, 15 birds, 28yds. rise: 

TNE. Veccecsss 121211222211212—15 Rothacker ....012220102222121—12 

Harrison . -122121122221021—14 Miller aa 222222022022102—12 

Harvey .......222222202220222—13 Bird .... 120110122011111—12 

Johnson ...... 222220222222202—13 Bucknell ...... 02*122122202020—10 


Grassman nd Geikler withdrew. 
Club handicap, 10 live birds, handicap rise: 
Rothacker 





seoseeses-2eezczzzez—10 Bucknell ...........2102220222— 8 
Winchester ........2222222222—10 Bird ..........-.++.. 1200111101— 7 
Harrison ... --2121111211—10 Boker ............. 1111001011— 7 
— Stee «++ 02122222222—10 Geikler ............. 2220°22022— 7 

UD Gesacte . -2212122210— 9 Gifford ............. 1220120020— 6 
Harvey -0222222222— 9 


‘Trap at Watson’s Park, 


Cuicaco, Iil., May 2.—All those having won the Troisdorf target 
medal during last year and this year shot the ties off here to- 
day at 50 targets each, to see who would become the holder of the 
medal. Rupel 41, Roll 43, Barto 38, Shogren 33, Bellman 39. 

Sweeps that followed: 


Targets: 2 15 10 10 Targets: 25 15 10 10 
TE ps cguxcegvesnzecs Be ae ES casccsccpecce 1712 8 6 
= ome 2), SIO cn ccoesnc cons Mieks sc 
WHEE woakave coven «eee 281310 5 

All sweeps $1 entrance, ets extra. No. 4 was at 5 pairs. 

Rupel and Roll shot at 19yds,; the rest at 16, Watson. 


379 


LLL 


Trap Aroucd Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., April 27.—The Independent Gun Club teased the 
shooting grounds in the race track enclosure atthe Three-Mile 
House, for this season, and will hold a series of shoots. The first 
will take place on Memorial Day. A magautrap is being installed. 

Mahanoy City, Pa., April 25.—Articles of agreement have been 
signed for a 13-live bird match for $100 a side between John 
Donohoe, of Coles, and William Lloyd, of Morea, the contest to 
take place at Mahanoy City Park, Saturday, May 16. 

Bethlehem, Pa., April 22.—In a competitive live-bird shoot at the 
traps on Saeger’s farm to-day Arthur Beahm won, killing 8 out of 
10 —— C. Brader killed 6, H. Saeger and R. Breisch 5, and 
Q. Fehr 4. 

Lebanon, Pa., April 23.—Fred Ehrhorn defeated Job Weaver in 
a live-bird match for $200 a side at East Lebanon. Ehrhorn killed 
8 of his quota of 12, while Weaver grassed 6. 

Lebanon, Pa., April 30.—Fred Haddon defeated Fred Ehrhorn 
in a shooting match at 50 bluerock targets each, by the score of 
32 to 26, on the Keystone Gun Club grounds at East Lebanon. 
They shot for a $20 purse. 

Reading, Pa., April 29.—James Wertz, of Temple, defeated 

George Kerr, of this city, in a live-bird shooting match to-day on 
the Spring Valley grounds, this city, by the score of 47 to 43. 
Each man shot at 50 live birds, $50 a side. 
_ Reading, Pa., April 26.—The Spring Valley Shooting Associa- 
tion, of this city, elected the following as delegates to the annual 
convention and State shoot of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
Association, to be held May 19-23 at Philadelphia: 

Delegates: Arthur A. Finke, Elmer E. Rutter and John A. 
Esterly. Alternate: J. Boyd Mishler. 

The delegates were instructed to vote for York for the 1904 
State shoot. Duster. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cinnetnnati, O., April 25.—The Cincinnati Gun Club prize 
ccntest of to-day had twenty-three contestants. A steady rain 
fell while the last 35 targets were shot at. The scores: Gambell 
(19) 45, Medico (18) 45, Linn (16) 42, J. B. (16) 41, R. Trimble (21) 
41, Capt. (16) 41, Du Bray (16) 41, Faran (17) 41, Harris (19) 41, 
Maynard (19) 41, Ahlers (19) 40, Joe H. (16) 39, Coleman (18) 37, 
McB. (16) 37, Block (18) 36, Corry (18) 36, Nye (18) 34, Lindsley 
(17) 34, Falk (16) 38, Ackley (16) 32, Herman (16) 31, Jack (16) 31, 
Silas Green (16) 24. 

Third match of race at 500 targets, April 18: 


Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 
WEE SOO, Cadena cdhvscencgaeteeresaiccceccnacoeve 20 20 17 17 17-91 
EN Fi te teiecisascqnapecnuuceseerecdannséad 17 19 18 16 17—87 

Fourth race, same, April 25: 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 
TN ia haat cocoa derdocuenbesctadcasecexens 18 18 18 19 19—92 
SI adi ie raWindkvansccrntemnadocarsudeces 16 16 18 19 20—89 


Totals to date: 


Ist race. 2d race. 3d race. 4th race. Total. 
Wh POs adb stew evdedenkstegactdehe 89 85 91 92 357 
CINE i csicckbankhecehcchu ected 87 89 87 89 352 
May 2.—The weather was very windy. The Troisdorf medal 
event had twenty-two contestants, of which, Mr. Ed. Rike, at 


l6yds., was high with 48; Mr. A. Gambell, at 19yds., was second 
with 41 out of 50. The scores: Rike (16) 43, Gambell (19) 41, 
Harris (16) 40, Faran (16) 39, Ahlers (20) 38, Ackley (17) 37, 
Block (17) 37, Anderson (16) 36, Nye (16) 36, McB. (18) 35, May- 
nard (18) 36, J. B. (17) 35, Herman (16) 35, Steinman (16) 35, 
Sunderbruch (16) 34, Barker (18) 34, Falk (18) 33, Corry (16) 33, 
Willie (16) 33, Medico (18) 32, Williams (20) 28, Jack (16) 26. 

Five scores in 500-target race: 
MN  AUOM scacvaakcceldasesicuaneusndacaned sai 89 85 91 
Gambell 

Team race, 50 targets, Ityds.: 

Gambeil 40, Rike 44, Medico 40, Faran 35, Barker 35, Nye 37, 
McB. 32, Jack 40, Corry 31, Willie 34; total 368. 

Ahlers 40, Harris 42, Coleman 37, Maynard 33, Block 42, Ander- 
son 39, J. B. 27, Herman 34, Ackley 30, Steinman 42; total 366. 


92- 85—442 
KaeVisesaviened 87 89 87 89 85—437 





Intercollegiate Shoot. 


May 2.—The Intercollegiate shoot between five-man teams of 
Harvard, Princeton, U. of Pennsylvania, and Yale, held at Darby, 
Pa., on the grounds of the Clearview Gun Club, to-day, was won 
by Harvard with a score of 200. Each man shot at 50 targets, 
unknown angles. Dupont and Stutesman tied on 44, high score. 
In the shoot-off at 25 targets, Stutesman won, 23 to 18. Highest 
run was a tie between Dupont and Motter, the Harvard and Yale 








captains. The scores follow: 
Harvard. Pennsylvania. 
Dupont, captain .......... 44 Loudin, captain ......... 39 
RN dvdckcaxduencngies 39 I, “eecncecccocgacns 31 
Ingalls ¢ Henderson ........ccseeee 32 
Corbett pO aes 34 
Bancroft WOME icacnccccsaencauas 41—173 
Princeton. Yale. 
Archer, captain ......00. 37 Motter, captain ........00. 42 
PEPGOO csc ccccescacce OGRE scccccccsccsevaas 36 
Gaines paeencaeees.endedeesee TONE, vc acaccqntceqaseiue 28 
Stutesman MEO. dp erearedavnens.ncuauses 29 
BEY kccunddcnrcxgesxeses SAE | OUI: wc nc cedccaciacasgess 7—172 


As in the match of the day before between Harvard and Penn 
sylvania the Crimson’s victory was due mainly to the very cred- 
itable work of their captain, E. E. Dupont, who broke 32 out of 
his last 33, making a run of 28 straight; F. Ingalls also helped to 
keep their score up. 

Of the last four intercollegiate matches Harvard has won two 
(and was one bird behind the winners in each of the others), 
Princeton one, and Yale one, while in the dual shoots during’ this 
period Harvard has defeated Yale once, and Pennsylvania twice; 
and Princeton has also defeated the Quakers. The latter, however, 
deserve great credit for the pluck they have always shown under 
what were often very discouraging conditions. 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Povucukeepsige, N. Y., April 30.—Our shooting day has been 
changed from Saturday to Thursday. To-day’s shoot coming the 
day following our special meeting, at which time the by-laws were 
amended making the above change, all the members could not 
be notified, and the attendance was.small. The change is expected 
to meet with universal satisfaction with the shooters, and bring 
—- a larger attendance than we have been able to get on Satur- 
days. 

The Marshall cup this week was won by Mr. Marshall: with a 
score of 24. Scores in the Marshall cup event: Marshall (5) 24, 
Spencer (2) 15, Smith (4) 20, Briggs (5) 23, Fenn (3) 18, Winans 
(3) 18, Du Bois (3) 18, Hoctor (2) 19, Adriance (0) 21. 

Following are the scores in the other events: 





Events: : 2 2 ¢'o@.2 @ 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 
MT WWcdser tadadéatacvasdevececceesece oe at © os eee we 
eats dainiadhawa tin deidak dbisst s 5 tesinavide’ . <a 
Winans 0.4 3 £63 
Spencer +n! “Gia de 
Hoctor S ..: .o F 10 
Briggs ae “eaies seamensotine 7 OG vs 0s “elem <a 

arshalt oo - 8. a 
Du Bois ... i, 3 : 
Smith 10 10 9 
Adriance as -- 3 

Dus. 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., May 2.—At the regular Saturday shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club to- ay. we were glad to welcome as guest Mr. 
W. A. Moulton, Jr., of Minneapolis. Mr. Moulton had never shot 
over the grounds before, and was using a strange gun. Consider- 
ing these handicaps, his scores show up very weli. Event No. 4 
was “quail shooting,” walking through the grass toward the ma- 
gautrap house, gun below the elbow, waiting for a bird to jump. 
This is sport worth trying. No. 6 was at 5 pairs: 

Events: b:8r es 

Targets: 10 10 
Hans ... 5 
E F Ball. 
J Hyland ° 
C Blandford 


= 
— 







5 
10 
8 


+ © 10000 


10 
10 
9 
7 
9 
7 


o> noes cece: 

























FOREST AND STREAM. 





[May 9, 1903. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hell Gate Gun Club, 


April 28.—Col. John H. Voss, big chief of the Hell Gate Gun* 
Club’s tribe, was the only one of the twenty-seven members that 
faced the traps to grass all his birds at the regular monthly shoot 
of that organization, held at John Hen’s grounds, Carlstadt, 
N. J., on Tuesday of last week. Dennis, Muench, Foster, Woelfel 
and Gardella scored 9 each, while Schorty, Wellbrock, Meckel, 
Baudendistel, Dannefelser, Albert and Kreeb finished third with 
8 kills each. 
























The birds were a fair lot, but oving to the warm weather the 

scare ropes were much in evidence. e€ scores: 

Yards. Points. 

PRE oki cvcesescvccvcesecestousveecs 28 6% 2001211001— 6 
BE BR PPGMEBs cv ccvccccccccccccsccevevess 26 5 2112111011— 9 
Se er 26 51% 0) *1*00021— 4 
DT .. vsivevcccbcccvvvneshscececesobee 30 7 0112222022— 8 
TB WeRIOCK...ccccccccccsccccccccceses 28 7 212°222210— 8 
COs BE WOMB c veckcvwccveccncsvesessoese 30 7 1122122112—10 
FR ee aa: 28 7 1222211020— 8 
F BOO csccvccescvccvccncecseseesesns 28 6 120022*212— 7 
By Bs a seVivesysvescccdvogeriesusete 28 5M 1020120002— 5 
PP URES cb cvccccvevocccvevcvecsesbtesen 28 6 2021201102— 7 
S Be BBO, 0 cvvcnsdcessccevcsopenesceon 28 6 2001021002— 5 
Sy t PEORLS kos -vvhoveduswpsnketoeh 30 7 0221122221— 9 
H Foster 7 9 
J Hughes 5, i 
P Woelfel 6 9 
i Si acces cssnsecesspehvhseuesed 28 6 4 
R Baudendiste 5% 0211112021— 8 
C Webber 642 0211102102— 7 
J P Dannefelser 28 5, 22101*2221— & 
J Selg .... 26 4 22200°120— 5 
P Albert ... es 28 7 21102— 8 
OO re 26 5% 2221111202— 9 
Di BOG 3. cccvcccccvcsccesvecctes-socvs 26 5 2211100200— 6 

DEE. scnedepvecedpecdewverces sabssaen 28 6 1111020100— 6 
| Se ROGER, cnve Vevedencassnnesiuy oseen 26 4 0000200021 3 
EME | coapéccsnenwcedesicosoubessseen 26 5 1012011211— 8 
IO 5 con ighsuohsucamisanakbuee 28 5 202210001%— 5 

Hudson Gun Club, 

Jersey City, N. J., May 3.—The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey 
City, held its first shoot for May on this day. The day was fine, 
and the traps worked good. The Hudsons have two more shoots 
in May—l7th and 3ist. Following are the scores: 

Events: 123 4 6 6 10 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
ERNE cnsccccesvestocssccnpse 11 11 11 14 13 13 ; 
PED aovescccscesovevcsves 13 14 13 13 «14«13 12 
SEED ccvesecovccesceceseces 122 8 6 8 8 6 
EE coccncstcascvecenseseccé 19 11 13 11 14«*215 il 
Che TEMRSS cc ccssccccccscccese 710 8 16 ll ill : 
DEE ube caticnesdessueonse ses 6 912 8 10 12 
PP necesvasaeeupenconrseoere > in Fe & a 
ENED -oscdecasvescocccesescs 2 Oe a 
are 13 8 13 13 10 9 
DEED 600ccengncesccsvsecenese $6 ¢6.. 7 
EERE coccvcncsccccses 6 8 6 7 , ' 
Do Pre 6 10 9 9 x 10 
Jas. Hughes a 8 9 
DE, shessinessetbene » ons 
WEEE poscvencdoceccosccesses 1 e fn ll as. ms a 

Events 7 and 9 were at 20yds. J. L. H., Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., May 2.—Pleasantly cool weather and a strong 
wind were the weather conditions prevailing during the shoot of 
the North River Gun Club to-day. The wind was about 12 o'clock; 
that is, it blew, toward the shooters when facing the traps. The 
targets flew high and erratic many times, owing to the wind, and 
good scores were a matter of extreme difficulty to make. The 
series of cash prize shoots was begun to-day. 

There were twelve contestants present to-day. Mr. Gus Greiff’s 
gun was too high at the comb, and as a consequence kicked him 
in the cheek at every shot, making accurate shooting impossible 
The grounds are pleasantly situated at Edgewater, on the west 





shore of the Hudson River, and are reached from New York via 
Fort Lee Ferry from 125th street. The scores iollow: 

Targets: 15 10 10 18 10 10 10 10 2 10 
rr ee, GE tt ieee? Oe 
Te ee ter SG Ee. Bias J eee 
Vosselman ......cccscccccccece &§ 8 oi i 
EEE soccccvesvcnocenooocene 764 5 5& Te 
ee . in? Oe an ee 1 i 
EEE cosesscscescosesescene os me £€ 7 & Cw Ss 
DE: J ctvpckshsreveseenbeesss et Be ak! ae: on OE % 
Allison ee <a. a 2 ae 6 14 4 
ENE, qvedexnisccccosivcsse ee We ee Be a: es 
TEE Scdessavcesenenseseses a ee eee ae, fee 
DEGETEN cccvccccccescccccceccbece ce: ahr ae Se. Oh? eee eee 
if EEE scccccococcekessoessose Je. cep eS we oder es ae 
Se SD wevesccovensosoosbesise = 16 

*Re-entry. 

Event No. 9 was handicap prize shoot. No. 10 was at 5 pairs 

Jas. R. MERRILL 


Nishoyne Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., May 2.—Seven events were contested at the 
shoot of the Nishoyne Gun Club to-day. The scores as a whole 
were noticeably good. 








Events: . 2 2. es 8 F 
Targets: 202 23 0 GH BH 
H Schwab ... RO: ee aes 
R B Baldwin. 7 ine os op: ->s- a ae 
O Yeomans .. pe ee a ney es: ae 
De is ER Gbkn ce hRnaSereynceuetepeanecoeue i an oe aD 
if i dpb chuneeeshbsbsbiseactiinbosnns 13 Beet Sos ae 
DL, .cSidibbnbtcbobes ton scicbeubeéncunuses BP ba: ae 
DE ED sb sibnnddeteesunessusbosssantes Reswe ee Gs 
SE EE Kbascocvescunsssesscenseteenses ae a ae a ee 
SRE abeekwanctheconssndbaecnenstioecasas S ilieg ecoh: Iba -aat ae 


Franklin Gun Club. 


May 3.—The Franklin Gun Club, at its shoot to-day, had ten 
shcoters. The following contestants shot at 30 targets: E. Black 
broke 8, Williams 19, Right 7, A. Right 12, Kishpaw 11. Williams 
shot at 10 and broke 5; W. Pope shot at 11, broke 3; H. Pope shot 
at 19, broke 14; C. Ramage shot at 10, broke 5; F. 
at 10, broke 1. 


Trap at Smith Brothers’ Grounds. 


Newark, N. J., May 1.—The match between Messrs. Money 
and Gates on the one hand and Messrs. Hoffman and Butler, shot 
at Smith Brothers, 30yds., 40 birds each, was won by the former, 
72 to 70. The birds were first rate, and a strong wind added to the 
difficulties of the competition. A dinner and the price of the 
birds was the subject of difference. 


Ramage shot 











Capt Money .......... 2122122110222121212112*22221022111221221—37 
H Gates ... - 202221°221222121 22022102*12*102122201211—33—70 
A Hoffman » » -21022121212°2112211022012122212211¢ 5 
F Butler .........-se0 202211120122221112*111122111212212222 72 


Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., May 4—The Easton boys did good work. 
A very pleasant match was witnessed Saturday, the 2d inst., be 
tween the Pattenburg Gun Club and the Independent Gun Club, 
of Easton. The Pattenburg boys, shooting differer* positions 
and being new in the business, did not show much of a score, but 
showed good courage, which will be to their credit in future 
matches. The match was a contest for the suppers, the losing 
side paying for his friend’s supper. A first-Class supper was 
supplied by Papa Milbers, and an exceedingly good time was had 
by all. Scores: Markley 17, N. Bonnell 12, J. Teidy 20, T. Wil- 
liams 14, G. Richards is, N. Stamets 16, Hansman 22, C. Huff 
10, T. Fredericks 24, H. Gane 7, Coken 16, S. Gane 15, O. Sked 
18, Holbrook 11, Ivey 15, G. Hann 14, W. H. Maurer 21, H. P 
Milbern 19, H. E. S. 24, L. Kitchen 15. 

C. W. Bonwett, Sec’y 


Union Gua Cheb. > SS 


Dinh 5 Carder csr apne 


events were shot, 15 and 25 targets, a total of 200 for the pro- 
gramme. Apgar made high average, 170 out of 200. The weather 
was pleasant, but a high wind made difficult shooting. The club 


= hold shoots on every Saturday of this month. The scores 
olow: 








Events: 123 46 678 910 Total 

Targets: 25 25 15 15 15 15 15 25 25 25 Broke. 
Carlough 71213111210 9202217 14 
Money - 171514 812 814142022 161 
ME diver canssvvebsctuuedies 19 23 12 10 13 13 138 2122 24 §=6170 
WR 165i dbcesenececotabon te SO O29? BiB Bice ciree 38 
MI | Bho sd UEU SCE ce ceased 911 779nNB.... 67 
TE pbbecpecesdpvetesess decent 14141012 812 6172118 132 
(es ee ee 121010 71111181816 129 
DEED ~ os tenevesshebeedovoubeseke ta -15 911 71011172018 118 
DT EE ‘cinsdvosatbvsnsediededs Sa Z£E@eead & ys 29 
BRD Wa st vesccdvvcesienetapes oS Be Tb4 6c ve 46 
aS wv)... 6004.8. 50 
H Von Lengerke......... 7 81211 10 2118 87 
Mac Clements ..... C8 9B x6 %.'s 39 
Van Tassel ....... ore BS PRS. csv 30 
SNE iS evenwbivave oa$5e - 48 3 8 9161314 ve} 
SO Ccavevebidoesedes -- 1312 8104... 57 
Money, re-entry ....... aob 00 355d ob °Oe oe ROE ES OD Sie 
Fe PT bis wk ncipediedh ds we SH Bee e SR we. 0d BS 43 bee 
C. B. Axrorp, Sec’y. 

Glen Rock Tournament. 
Gien Rock, Pa., May 4.—The following are the scores made at 


the Glen Rock Gun Club shoot, held May 1-2. The first day the 
shooting was very hard, on account of a very strong wind, making 
the targets very erratic. Storr was high man, missing only 18 
targets out of 200, on the first day. Krueger, of Lancaster, was 
high man on the second day, breaking 192 out of a possible 200; 
he made a run of 98, breaking the ground record. 


May 1, First Day. 








Events: 23466478 FSDKH LB 
Targets: 1 20 15 2 15 2 15 2% 15 20 10 
PEE es chdbabbospedicdese 9 986123 1217 6 16 6 
sree 9 14 14 13 19 14 20 12 24 12 18 8 
Krueger ... 5 13 12 16 16 11 2 14 19 10 
Blackbird 12 12 19 4 18 9 
OO 16 15 22 14419 8 
in : op sibbatpeneeinoerd ll 13 19 12 17 6 
EAD ccvserssvcdescose 17 13 17:12 «19 «8 
Si: j.ceuntunuy ahh dene 14 10 21 12 19 8 
PO <dbeesscssakenes mE oe! ee 16 «6 
Hyland 4BR7R Bb 9 
GE Siuesosheteudbooss 19 14 24 14 17 10 
Collins 18 710 910 5 
Eyster 2 812 8 
McSherry wubb *v 
Deardorf 17 10 15 «65 
Sake Ehieneshesnesksveue’ 7 2Bve 9 
Events cs eee A. oo. See ae 
largets: 15 20 15 20 23 15 20 15 20 15 20 
OY 5 énivodesupesvosnes 15 19 15 20 2 15 18 14 19 14 18 
PRONG ccc e dvasssdovevedee 13 19 13 19 19 12 18 11 17 14 16 
OT 69k sconthedvebunsnest 14 18 12 19 22 11 17 12 18 13 17 
OGRE cipnesiwocnenseeseeeins 14 18 15 19 21 13 19 14 2 14 18 
DURUM cscsctcevessiveseeex so eee eR aw Bia wc we eS 
GREE susesnesnecwssonbensn 9146912 6 9 14 9 16 10 Ib 
ee 3992012 4 817 6 i: 
TE. “own dais agnbdeweresaket 13 16 15 19 20 9 16 13 14 12 
SL: choc nnceeevesibesseds 12 15 13 17 21 12 16 11 17 10 16 
SEED: sconcsvesnbevoponsiess 9 17 13 16 18 14 13 11 15 13 14 
OME scsocccenspveusectone’ 8 16 12 17 19 14 17 10 16 11 18 
4S & eer 11 16 12 16 21 10 15 12 14 11 17 
SG useschpcevssemeeupens 12 17 13 14«17 «13«218«*“8 «17 «Wb 
D ue UP ksenanstectnenvedanet cs ssvneee BHBB HM 


sen pavaeeedsGebbeshed = 6% os os os ee ee 
ALLEN M. Seitz. 


Millvale Gun Club, 


MILLVALE, Pa., May 2.—A high wind and difficult targets were 











against good shooting, at the weekly competition of the Millvale 
Gun Club to-day. The scores: 
Events: 123 45°67 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 25 10 15 10 15 
Givens 358 77 5 616..10 914 
llickey 9M OBMB.. SB un av 
Busler seiehasel 6 00 oe eS + 
MY assuawsepsadanee 8 13 10 14 Mess ees 
Bruiner 5 8 3 6 12 
ee eee a g 815 10 11 8h 
Seaman 513 410 610 - 15. 
eR a ee ae ee Me os cs - 16 
Blythe fae ee 
Smith fo Fe eres 
Elliott a eae 
Stein 5 7 rae 
EE ssbtivdsecenseabeotees wD oe os 13 810... 
DD 2tnadnvnessoeannckeoncused 613. 14 810.. 
DED sirieesdcpeéneeecscetausebes 7 mee os » 
DEL. daseeudoasuasneeneenbietet 3 7 Ses .« 
SOG GEE weeds vows vanesessense® Se: So.26 40-00, oe) 85 o8 14638 5 9 
DOMENNGE  wevicncovestccncusseses 00. on ws, 05. ve de we 06 1026657 
BEE -cevesesceevenccoessuasccs S060 we ve ob cv ve vs O'ss ob > » 





Glew Publications. 


es 
“The Waterfowl Family.” 


Tue volume of the “American Sportsman’s Library,” which 
refers to the taking of those water fowl which are interesting to 
gunners, is not happily titled. ‘The Waterfowl Family” is tou 
broad, for of course waterfowl in the dictionary sense of the 
term covers many families, and a half dozen orders of birds not 
mentioned in this book. The volume is devoted to duck Son, 
rail shooting, and shore bird shooting, by Dr. L. C. Sanford, 
with three chapters on the waterfowl of the Pacific Coast by T. 
S. Van Dyke, and eight pages of “Diagnoses of Families and 
Genera” presumably by Dr. 7 B. Bishop, whose name appears 
as one of the authors on the title page, though it is not found 
in the table of contents nor at the head of either of the three 
principal divisions of the volume. ' : ‘ 

The book is made up rather largely of interestin natural history 
matter concerning the birds descri in_ it. here ‘is a brief 
Introductory, giving some of the characteristics of the duck fam- 
ily; about sixty pages are devoted to various forms of the shootin: 
and capture of ducks, seven pages to the aecrease of wildfow 
and about 130 to descriptions and brief life histories of the various 
fresh-water and salt-water ducks. Chapter V. treats of goose 
shooting, to which ten and a half pages are given; the rest bein 
devoted to descriptions of the different species. Chapter VI. 
tells of the swans and their shooti Chapter VII. gives a very 
brief account of rail shooting, and describes the different rails 
and their near allies, which on been take on this continent. 
The remaining seven chapters of the book deal with shore bird 
shooting, the shooting being entirely subordinated to the natural 
history side of the subject, as is very proper. In fact, the shoot- 
ing occupies less than fourteen of the nearly two hundred pages 
of this section of the book. | ; 

Mr. Van Dyke’s contribution to the volume covers about sixty 
pages, and treats broadly of wildfowl and shore bird shooting on 
the Pacific Coast. It is attractively written, but, as may be sup- 
posed, is very general in character. : 

“Diagnoses of Families and Genera” are useful, and will repay 
study. There is a good index. : 

The book is fully illustrated, and most of the drawings are 
admirable." Mr. Fuertes’ drawings of birds leave nothing to be 
desired. The two or three outdoor scenes by Martin Justice and 
A. B. Frost are also capital, but we could get along without some 
of the pictures by Mr. Charles Livingston Bull. 

The volume is a useful one, and will have &@ place in many a 
perery, but the treatment scarcely seems adequate to the subject. 


‘ 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Peanuts and How they Grow. 


THE peanut has a national reputation; in fact, it is known the 
world over. Coney Island, Revere Beach or the hundreds of 
summer excursion grounds would not be complete if there were 
not the peanut and the posant venders. The circus would lose 
a part of its attraction if the hot, parched uts were not on 
sale. They are mostly grown in the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina, on the Seaboard Air Line Railway, the great through 
line between New York and Jacksonville, Fla. The peanuts are 
being grown to some extent by the Northern immigrants who 
have settled at Pinebluff,-N. C., the new winter health resort 
located just six miles south of Southern Pines, the famous winter 
resort, where thousands of Northerners go each winter. The 
— grows on a little plant that looks like it might be a cross 

ween the sweet potato and tomato vine. The peanut, like the 
tomato, has a blossom on the vine; from the blossom shoots down- 
ward a needle-like branch that enters the ground, and from the 
tip end soon after it enters the soil begins to form a little soft 
oblong pod that finally develops into the full grown peanut. The 
vine spreads out on the ground somewhat similar to a cucumber 
vine, covering, however, a space much smaller than the cucumber, 
only about two feet in diameter. The settlers at Pinebluff have 
sent up North, specimen vines of the peanuts to their friends, and 
they have been shown around with much interest; and recently 
there has been a demand for the vine from the schools up North 
so as to show an object lesson to the children, and many of the 
vines have been furnished the schools by Mr. John T. Patrick, 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, located at Pinebluff. A 
demand has been made on him by the schools for cotton plants 
as they os and rice as well as peanuts, and he has promptly 
responded to their demand; in fact, Mr. Patrick has added many 
interesting specimens to the schools and private collections North. 
He has a private collection at Pinebluff worth going to see.—Adv. 


Interchangeable 1,000-Mile Refund Tickets. 


ComMENCING June 1, 1903, interchangeable 1,000-Mile Refund 
tickets will be placed on sale, limited to one year from date of 
issue, good only for transportation of the owner, with usual free 
allowance of 150 pounds baggage, over any of the following lines: 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. (Between all points east of Ohio 
River, and between Pittsburg and Kane. Also to and from points 
on Philadelphia & Readin Rolleer, and Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, between Philadelphia and New York.) 
‘ Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. (East of and including Hunting- 

on.) 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Erie Railroad. (East of and including Jamestown and Suspen- 
sion Bridge.) 

Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

These tickets will be sold at rate of $30 each, subject to refund 
of $10 on surrender of cover to Trunk Lines Mileage Ticket 
Bureau, No. 143 Liberty street, New York, at any time within 
eighteen months from date of purchase. 

This form of ticket will be issued in deference to requests of 
numerous patrons of the lines in interest desiring one ticket good 
over several lines instead of having to provide themselves as at 
present with a separate ticket for each line they desire to use. 

Agents at principal stations of the railroads named above will 
have these tickets on sale and give all further information regard- 
ing them that may be required.—Adv. 


Concerning Proctor’s Theaters. 

Tue scheme of producing complete plays with strong, refined 
vaudeville between the acts, to avoid the long waits one has to 
endure in the average theater, has been worked successfully from 
the theoretical stage to a now practical form of entertainment. 
The old idea of producing stock plays has now become passé, and 
the new form is rapidly Cosomtien popular at all of Mr. Proctor’s 
houses devoted to this idea. The theater opens say at 1 o’clock. 
Six acts of vaudeville are presented, and then comes the first act 
of the play, followed by a good specialty which works before the 
front curtain and entertains the audience while the stage is being 
set for the second act. This policy is maintained throughout the 
play until the fall ot the curtain upon the last act of the comedy 
or drama, whereupon the vaudeville section is put in motion again 
until the evening performance. Thus it may be seen that if you 
drop into one of the Proctor houses you are assured of enter- 


tainment of the proper sort at any hour of the day between 1 P. M. 
and 11 P. M. 











Michigan is well known as one of the finest fishing resorts of 
the ion, and game fish may be had there in perhaps greater 
variety and abundance than anywhere else in the United States. 
Much that is interesting about this region is told in the beauti- 
ful booklet entitled “‘Where To Go Fishing,” issued by the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railway. This booklet is notable Loe its three 
beautiful colored pictures of brook trout, rainbow trout and small- 
mouthed black bass. It is very fully illustrated by half-tones of 
scenes and incidents along the line of the road, and beside con 
tains a map that will be very useful to any one contemplating the 
trip to Michigan. 


W. H. Heer, amateur shooter of Concordia, Kas., won the 
Kansas State cents with U. M. C. Arrow shells, April 21, 
scoring 88 out of 90. April 24, R. O. Heikes won high average at 
Troy, Ohio, by a score of 361 out of 400 flying targets. a 
Ryder, using U. M. C. Arrow shells in the shoot-off for the 
Farewell Cup at Interstate Park, April 29, won a silver loving cup 
for first average, with a score of 93 out of 100 flying targets. 


“Brush, Stubble and Marsh” is the title of an admirably 
illustrated booklet issued by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., for free distribution to applicants. The 
full-page illustrations of upland game birds and water fowl are the 
superlative of artistic excellence. Full-page illustrations of a set- 
ter and a pointer round out the theme. 





“The Trapshoter’s Ready Reckoner” is a necessary part of the 
equipment of every secretary of a gun club. By turning over 
its leaves the gunner or score-keeper can tell at once just how the 
different money prizes should be divided, and a vast amount of 
jabor and uncertainty is avoided, while time is gained and general 
satisfaction guaranteed. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 


Mr. W. R. Crosby, at the Paducah, Ky., tournament, April 28 
and 29, won high average. On the first day he broke 169 out of 
175; second day, 173 out of 175. On the second day he made a 
run of 109 straight. His average for the two days was one target 
short of 98 per cent. He used 44 grains of E. C. No. 1. 





“The Trapshooter’s Ready Reckoner” contains a series of tables 
showing the divisions of the purses at shoots having from one to 
fifty events, and events from ten to fifty targets, at the usual 
amounts of entrance and targets. Price cents. 


Spratts Patent (America), Limited, have been awarded the con- 
tract to bench, feed and fit up the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
summer show, May 29-30. Spratts cakes will be used at the Wis- 
sahickon, Pa., open-air show. 





The attention of lovers of good bass fishing is called to the ad- 
vertisement of the York Lake property on the Delaware River in 
another column of this issue.—Adv. 


New Advertisements. 


The steamers of the Red Cross Line, which during spring, sum- 
mer and autumn ply between New York and Halifax, N. 5., and 
St. John’s, N. F., offer an easy and delightful method of reachin, 
Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, which is likely to be taken ad- 
vantage of by many sportsmen. To one who has had nearly a year 
of the struggle of business or professional life, there is no better 
preparation for the different life of camp than a few days’ rest 
on the ocean. 








The large Scotch estate offered by Messrs. Lidderdale & Gil- 
lespie in another column should appeal strongly to the American 
who ean afford himself the luxury of 3,000 acres. The place yields 

about 1,400 birds, of which 600 are grouse, and there are 
The opportunity seems well worth 


— 





